


JOHN BELL OF ABERDEEN 


MEMBER OF THE BRITISH ANTIQUE DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION, LTD. 


Antiques and Works of Art 


The one Comprehensive Collection 
of Quality Antiques in Scotland 


A very fine Antique Chippendale Mahogany triple top 

Card and Games Table. When closed it measures 31 

inches long, 154 inches deep and 30 inches high. Period 
circa 1760. 


An interesting set of 8 Antique Hepplewhite Mahogany Chairs comprising 
6 single and two matching arm chairs. Period circa 1785. 


o_o 


A small Antique Regency Rosewood Collector's A useful Antique Scottish Mahogany Bracket Clock An Antique Inlaid Sheraton Mahogany Secretaire 
Cabinet with hinging top and numerous — made by Robert Martin of Glasgow, circa 1760. Chest of Drawers with original bookcase. 
drawers Width 21 inches, height 35 inches, Length 3 feet 8 inches, height 7 feet 2 
depth 13) inches. Period circa 1825. inches, depth of chest 21} inches, depth of 
bookcase 134 inches. Period circa 1795. 


56-58 BRIDGE STREET, ABERDEEN, also at BRAEMAR 


Telephone: 24828 Telegrams and Cables : Antiques, Aberdeen 





An Unusual Pair of George III Sauce Boats, 1767. 
by T. Jackson. Weight: 30 ozs. 


QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, READING, BERKSHIRE 


Telephone 53724 Established 1790 














CATAN 


Specialists in Guropean Carpets 


AUBUSSON SAVONNERIE 
NEEDLEWORK 


Louis XV Savonnerie. 
Coloured pattern on an ivory background. 


129 Champs Elysées, Paris Balzac 41-71 





HENRY SPENCER 


& SONS 


Established 1840 


Eric C. Spencer, M.B.E., M.A.(Cantab), F.R.1.C.S., F.A.1, 
Rupert W. Spencer, M.A.(Cantab), F.A.1. 
H. Michael Spencer, F.R.1.C.S., F.A.1. 
L. M. Seymour. W. E. Peck, F.A.1. 
Harry C. P. Spencer 


of RETFORD, Nottinghamshire 


SALES BY AUCTION 


of the Contents of Mansions and Country Houses 
Sales of Landed Estates and Properties 


20, The Square, RETFORD, Notts. 


Telephone : 531-2 (two lines) 


4, Paradise Street, SHEFFIELD 


Telephone : 25206 (two lines) 


91, Bridge Street, WORKSOP, Notts. 


Telephone : 3347-8 


VALUATIONS FOR ALL PURPOSES 























DRUCE & CO. LIMITED 


beg to announce 


THE FOLLOWING SALES 


Friday, March 3rd, at 11 a.m. 

SUPERIOR QUALITY CARPETS AND RUGS 
including: Magnificent washed Chinese, Tabriz, Kashan, Kirman, 
Sparta and other Oriental carpets. Superb silk Bokhara, Kashan 
and washed Chinese rugs. Also an extensive range of Axminster 
and Wilton body and roll carpeting (some new). 
ON VIEW—Wednesday and Thursday, March ist and 2nd. 


Friday, March 10th, at 11 a.m. 
SUPERB FURS 

including: A magnificent collection of COATS, JACKETS and 
STOLES in sapphire, pastel, ranch, wild and mutation MINK, 
OCELOT, LEOPARD, RUSSIAN ERMINE, CANADIAN SQUIRREL, 
PERSIAN LAMB and BROADTAIL, MUSQUASH and less expensive 
furs. 

ON VIEW—Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday, March 7th, 8th and 

9th (from 10.30 a.m. to 8.30 p.m.) 


Friday, March 17th, at 11 a.m. 

FINE QUALITY CARPETS AND RUGS 
including: An extensive collection of high grade Oriental and 
English carpets and rugs, also many Wilton and Axminster body 
and roll carpets in new condition. 
ON VIEW—Wednesday and Thursday, March 15th and 16th. 


Friday, March 24th, at 10.30 a.m. 

FINE ANTIQUE ENGLISH, FRENCH AND 

REPRODUCTION FURNITURE 

including Important Chippendale bureau-bookcase and Georgian 
bureaux Louis XVI vitrine decorated in the Vernis Martin manner, 
bureau-de-dame and other decorative French occasional furniture. 
Georgian and Queen Anne chests-of-drawers, bookcases, tables, sets 
of chairs, etc Baby grand pianos by ASCHEFFENBURG and 
BOYD, and upright by BECHSTEIN. Over three hundred ounces 
of silver Also an extensive selection of high grade antique and 
other furnishings ana effects. 
ON VIEW—Wednesday and Thursday, March 22nd and 23rd. 


Friday, March 31st, at 11 a.m. 
SUPERIOR CARPETS AND RUGS 
ON VIEW—Wednesday and Thursday, March 29th and 30th. 


Date to be Arranged 
ON THE PREMISES: 15 ELIOT PARK, BLACKHEATH 
A VERY FINE COLLECTION OF 
ANTIQUE ENGLISH FURNITURE AND EFFECTS 


54-56 Baker Street, W.1 


Welbeck 4488 








Specialist in Antique 
TAPESTRIES EMBROIDERIES 
SILK BROCADES VELVETS 

NEEDLEWORK 


E. B. SOUHAMI 


6c, PRINCES ARCADE, PICCADILLY, 
LONDON, S.W.1 
Regent 7196 
































ARDITTI & MAYORCAS 
MEMBERS OF THE BRITISH ANTIQUE DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION, LTD. 
ANTIQUE TEXTILES 
NEEDLEWORK 
TAPESTRIES 
CHURCH VESTMENTS 


38 Jermyn St., St. James's, S.W.1 


MAYFAIR 4195 
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Telephone: BELgrave 1888/9 











O'HANA GALLERY 


13 CARLOS PLACE, GROSVENOR SQUARE 


Lonpon, W.1 


Enlévement 162 x 97 cm. ABERDAM 


ABERDAM 


PAINTINGS AND GOUACHES 
UNTIL MARCH 25 


FROM MARCH 28 UNTIL APRIL 15 ECOLE DE PARIS 


MOLTON GALLERY 


44 SOUTH MOLTON STREET LONDON W1 


MAYFAIR 2482 











Grosvenor Gallery 
Jan Le Witt 


Recent Paintings 
3rd to 23rd March 


15 Davies Street, London, W.1 


Tel.: Mayfair 2782 Hyde Park 3314 Cable address: Sevenartz London 














PAINTINGS BYSIAPRANS | | LAURENCE EVELEIGH 


RELIEF PAINTINGS 


MARCH 15th to APRIL 8th 


By arrangement with his exclusive representatives in the U.S.A. 


MAXWELL GALLERY, 551 SuTrer STREET, SAN FRANCISCO McROBERTS & TUNNARD LTD. 


34 CURZON STREET, LONDON, W.1 
GROSVENOR 3811/2 















































Galerie Fricker 


177 Boulevard Haussmann - Paris 8e 











Avray Wilson 


March 3 - April3 1961 


U.K. REPRESENTATIVE, REDFERN GALLERY, 20 CORK STREET, BURLINGTON GARDENS, LONDON, 











grahowski gallery 


Paintings by 
L. BIELSKA-TWORKOWSKA 
M. FRANCIS 
1. WITZ 

DAILY 1!0—6 UNTIL MARCH 285, 


84 Sloane Avenue, 


Chelsea, 





London, 


1961 
S.W.3 














LINCOLN GALLERY 


8 SLOANE 


DAILY 9 


STREET, 


Telephone: BEL 6639 


RECENT PAINTINGS 


RODERIC KNOWLES 


FIRST EXHIBITION 


5.30 SAT 





KNIGHTSBRIDGE, 


9 


S.W.1 


PADRAIG MAC MIADHACHAIN 





1 p.m 








WANTED 


6s. a line, minimum 24s. 


DUNNINGS ANTIQUES 
58-62 Holywell Hill, St. Albans, 


St. Albans 51065 
Metal Ware, Globes, Sand Glasses, Unusual Carvings, Shop and 


Tavern Signs, Ship Figureheads, Sun Dials, Pistols, Early Pottery and 
Unusual Furniture. 


GARRARD & CO. LTD. | 
112 Regent Street, London, W Reg. 3021 
Crown Jewellers, are Senate interested to purchase Table Silver 
such as Tea & Coffee Services, Trays, Waiters, Dishes, Spoons & 
Forks, Candlesticks, Candelabra, etc. Also all types of Antique 
Silver & Antique Jewellery. Send pieces to 112 Regent St., London, 
W.1, or a personal visit to our London showrooms would be 
welcomed. 


KEN WEBSTER 


17a Lambolle Road, London, N.W.3 Swiss Cottage 3250 


Wants New Zealand, Pacific and African carvings, idols, etc. Also 
books, papers, pictures, on early N.Z. and Australia. 

B. A. SEABY, LTD. 

65 Great Portland Street, w.i Langham 3677 


Highest Prices Paid for Coins and Medals, especially collections and 
gold. Catalogue of English Coins, 9s. 3d. Bulletin, 6d. 

BOX No. 135 

“Apollo” Magazine, 22 South Molton Street, London, W.1 
Young man required to assist in Art Gallery. 
Masters. Knowledge of Art trade essential. 


Old and Modern 








COMMERCIAL PHOTOGRAPHY 
ALLACE HEATON’S colour oy hs do ay to the finest Hee. 
COMMERCIAL DEPARTMENT, mM. EW’ BON D STREET, LONDON, 
r 


























THE 


TEMPLE 
GALLERY 


3 Harriet St., Sloane St.,$.W.1 | 


| M. BRUCE PROUDFOOT 


Paintings 
Tel.: Belgravia 7678 


























March 6th to 25th 

PINDER 
PALMER 
SOFER 
DAGHANI 





FIRST LONDON ONE - MAN 


GEOFFREY SHOW OF ROMANTIC ABSTRACT 


Paintings, Watercolours and Pastels 
Weekdays 10-5.30 MARCH 8 - MARCH 31 Saturdays 10-1 


° ° 11 WEST HALKIN STREET 
Galerie de Seine LONDON, S.W.1. BEL 3440 



































March 27th to April 15th 
WREN SARGENT 


KNOBLOCK 
FULLER 
Woodstock Gallery 
16 Woodstock Street, London, W.1. Tel.: Mayfair 4419 


Daily 10—6 Sats 10—1 


KENsington 5839 





ROMA LIMITED 


24, BEAUCHAMP PLACE, BROMPTON ROAD, S.W.3 


Period Decorators 


Established 36 years 


Period Fabrics for Curtains and Upholstery. 
Sofas and chairs suitable for period rooms. 























CHAPMAN GALLERY 


241 KINGS ROAD : CHELSEA : S.W3 


Phone : Seaford, Sussex 2091 


Visit The Old House, 


HIGH STREET, SEAFORD 


Sixteen Showrooms of particular interest to Buyers of Antiques 
Trade enquiries welcomed 


Shippers and Removers 














PRESTON 
M. E. & 


Preston 56926 


A. J. POTTS 








G. MACKAY-MOFFAT 


Weekdays 9—5 p.m. 


Recent Paintings 


Sats 9—1 p.m. 





Antique Furniture, Old China, Pottery, Oil Paintings 
and Antiques Generally 


298 LANCASTER ROAD, PRESTON, LANCS 
HOME ano Sans oat fod SUPPLIED 




















SHOP TO LET 


NOTTING HILL GATE, W.2. Excellent main road position. 


Large Shop and Base. £500 per annum excl. 8 years. £1,500. 
Stock (Antiques) at valuation. 
VINCENT HARLEY & CO., Notting Hill Gate, W.2. BAY 6227 












































KAPLAN GALLERY 


AN EXHIBITION OF 


SCULPTURE 


BY 


LEON UNDERWOOD 


MARCH Ist to 25th | 


ALSO 
IMPRESSIONIST AND MODERN 
PAINTINGS AND DRAWINGS 


6 DUKE STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W.1 








drian galleries 


23 March—8 April 


AGAOGLU 
CROSS HIRST POOLE 


AGAM FOUJINO PORTWAY 
ALCOPLEY JADOT RODILLON 

BACCI KOSICE SCHETTINI 

BAKIC LACASSE TAMIR 

CROZIER NALECZ TATE 

FALCHI PICELJ TRYGGVADOTTIR 
FIDLER PILLET ZACK 


5-7 porchester place marble arch 
london w2 pad 9473 















am MASTERS 


OF 





SURREALISM 
FROM 


ERNST 


TO 


MATTA 


FROM 7th MARCH 
UNTIL 18th APRIL 


Bronze by MATTA Height 244 in. 


obelisk gallery 


15 CRAWFORD STREET, LONDON, W.1. Tel.: Hunter 9821 











Volume LXXIII. No. 433 


Recent Acquisitions at the British Museum 
Modern Art in London. By JASIA REICHARDT ... 
Dobashi at the Redfern Gallery ... : 
Michael Francis, By JASIA REICHARDT ... 

Frank Avray Wilson 

Ceramic Causerie. By GEOFFREY Wits. 

Gallery Notes a ; 

The Library Shelf: 


Book Reviews . 
Forthcoming Sales . 
Sale Room Prices ... 





The Velazquez Exhibition in Madrid. By PHiLip ROBINSON ... on _ sin 74 


The — of the Gods. By Victor RIENAECKER ... a a 86 


| Current Shows and Comments. By HORACE SHIPP _... es ae sis we 
Samuel Percy, Wax Modeller. By E. N. STRETTON ... ne ie ee ‘as 
A Link with Paul de Lamerie. By JUDITH BANISTER ... — we ve aes 
The Tripod Tea-Table. By JAMES MELTON ... aa -_ ea ae _ 
Liverpool Printed Worcester Porcelain—Part I. By Dr. KNOWLES BONEY ... we 71 
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MARCH EXHIBITIONS 


The South Wales Group 


Paintings and Drawings 


John Napper 


New Paintings 


Evelyn Gibbs 
New Drawings 





FROM MARCH 2nd to MARCH 23rd 


THE 
LEICESTER GALLERIES 


LEICESTER SQUARE 
LONDON 




















SAVAGE GALLERY 


CLIFFORD HALL 


SELECTED PAINTINGS 
AND DRAWINGS 


FROM FEBRUARY 22nd to MARCH 14th 


65 OLD BROMPTON ROAD, S.W.7 


9—6 SAT. 9—I 
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ROFFE & RAPHAEL in succession to 


THE VIGO 
ART GALLERIES 


(MEMBERS OF THE BRITISH ANTIQUE DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION) 






Specialists in Antique 
Oriental and European Carpets and Rugs, 
Tapestries and Needlework 






A fine needlework carpet, finely drawn design woven in 
squares in brilliant multi colours: gold tassel border. 
Size: 10' 0” x 7’ 0". 





6a Vigo St., Regent St., 
London, W.1 


Telephone: Regent 4951 
Telegrams: Viartlerie, Piccy, London 























W. & F. C. BONHAM & SONS 
(Estd. 1793 — Auctioneers and Valuers) 
MONTPELIER GALLERIES, MONTPELIER STREET, 
KNIGHTSBRIDGE, S.W.7. 
Telephone : KNightsbridge 9161 


SALES BY AUCTION 


THURSDAY, 23rd MARCH, 
at 11 a.m. 


An Important Sale of OLD ENGLISH, FRENCH and 
other CONTINENTAL FURNITURE. On View: Mon- 
day and Tuesday, 20th and 21st March, 9.30 a.m. 
F to 5 p.m., and Wednesday, 22nd March, 9.30 a.m. 
to 2 p.m. 

and 


THURSDAY, 23rd MARCH, 
at 11 a.m. 


A Fine Collection of OLD and MODERN PICTURES. 
On View: Monday and Tuesday, 20th and 21st March, 
9.30 a.m. to 8 p.m., and Wednesday, 22nd March, 
9.30 a.m. to 3 p.m. 





Further details and catalogues obtainable 
at the above Galleries. 


























DRAWINGS 


ENGLISH and CONTINENTAL SCHOOLS 
XVIith—XIXth CENTURIES 











Nicolas de Largilliére. 1656-1746. A lady seated. 
Black chalk heightened with white on grey-blue paper. 
13 in, x 10 in. 


YVONNE FFRENCH 
7 ST. GEORGE’S COURT, LONDON, S.W.7 
Tel: KNightsbridge 6880 


View by appointment only 


























CURRENT SHOWS AND COMMENTS 





By HORACE SHIPP 


FRENCH-ENGLISH PENDULUM 


HE outstanding art event 

of the month is the ful- 
some exhibition of the works 
of Toulouse-Lautrec organised 
by the Arts Council and show- 
ing at the Tate Gallery. When 
the film “Moulin Rouge”, 
based on the artist’s life, was 
showing, some wag invented a 
new definition of a highbrow 
as “one who had heard of 
Toulouse-Lautrec before the 
‘Moulin Rouge’.” If this was 
a little far-fetched it might still 
be said that a highbrow is con- 
cerned with his pictures and 
not with his prostitutes. When 
he held his exhibition in 1898 
at the Goupil Gallery it was 
hailed by critics and public as 
“shocking” and “ugly”: terms 
which have grown meaningless 
in 1961. Paradoxically enough 
much of the critical comment 
on this occasion is still con- 
cerned with the subject matter, 
save only that there is no 
longer any disapproval. Yet 
if we didn’t happen to know 
that many of these ladies de- 
picted were in fact professional 
prostitutes there is little enough in these innocuous pictures 
to indicate that they were. The Salon in the Rue des Moulins 
his “final summing up of this special world”, to quote the 
catalogue, might be any gathering of faintly bored women 
who have arrived too early for a party. The foreground one 
is showing a fair amount of stocking and those in the back- 
ground of bosom, but those of us who are conditioned by 
escalator lingerie and less are hardly likely to find these works 
very salacious. With rare exceptions this applies to prac- 
tically every depiction of such subjects throughout this ex- 
hibition ; and the ladies themselves seem to my untutored 
eye so unattractive that I can think of nothing more likely to 
keep a young man off the primrose path, Nevertheless one 
full-dress article in a foremost contemporary commences: 
“Lautrec’s liking for whores . . . ” and continues to expand 
the theme and use that term (my Oxford dictionary says “not 
in decent use”) throughout. Which shows a contemporary 
daring. So, like the shocked Victorians, we are still con- 
cerned with the naughtiness of subject and the patholog'cal 
tragedy of the personality rather than the accomplishment of 
the artist. 

Dare one admit a slight disappointment ? That as a 
youth he had the promise of genius the first half-dozen works 
leave us in no doubt. The horses, especially ‘Gazelle’ painted 
when he was only sixteen, and the horse in an even earlier 
picture Artilleryman saddling his Horse are brilliant. The 
Portrait of his Mother and that of Emile Bernard show his 
powers developing solidly during the next few years. Then, 
I felt, the solid achievement gives place to the brilliant c!ever- 
ness which dominates his work throughout the rest of his 
short life. It is swift ; it is economic: a shorthand which 


Crab frightened by a Storm. By John Napper. 





Leicester Galleries. 


retains personality at the risk of caricature and pose at a 
sacrifice of construction. Acrobats, circus folk, cabaret stars, 
dancers—it all adds up to an enthralling period piece, highly 
individual and just a little superficial. One work shown, La 
Modiste of 1900, the year before his death, is more solidly 
satisfying, and tells us of the painter who was lost. The 
last picture, An Examination at the Faculty of Medicine 
attempts this finish but fails in almost every respect. We 
turn back to the impressions in line, to the posters, the 
pastel-like oils on millboard, and admire their effortless 
adroitness which at its best conveys the whole by swift por- 
trayal of a part. But all too often it is the word “clever” 
which rises to our lips: and cleverness is not greatness. 

So we turn back to the sad story of Toulouse-Lautrec’s 
life, and see all this work in a mood of compassion for the 
unlucky, poor little rich boy who sought compensation for 
his own physical frustration in these successful show-people, 
and forgetfulness in drink and debauchery. And we enjoy 
his work as a romantic period piece about which we can be 
entirely sentimental, so long as we are not realistic. 

Those who want realism (without sentiment) of our own 
time will find it in fairly crude essence in the exhibition of 
new paintings by John Bratby showing at the Zwemmer 
Gallery. All this Neo-Realism is far from the old photo- 
graphic variety, so far that adherents of this will be unlikely 
to allow that it is realism at all. Bratby begins with an 
exaggerated personal style: harsh linear forms slashed on to 
the canvas with the palette knife ; raw colour ; ugly poses 
often ; an accumulation of commonplace details. All this 
creates a very forceful image in the Bratby manner. On this 
occasion he has explored the interwoven themes of giant 














sunflowers, windows, studies of Gloria Bishop, billiard tables, 
and some amusing self portraits in incongruous hats and 
scarves which give him the appearance of an old clothes 
vendor. His titles indicate an element of determined if not 
very subtle humour ; he calls two pictures, Gloria, Sun- 
flowers and hidden Earwigs ; others of himself in a top hat, 
Bratby Anachronistic. They are all serious enough art, 
however, and Bratby fans will find that they supply the 
mixture as before with a slighter inclination to the early 
gimmicks and in more manageable proportions, since prac- 
tically all these pictures are of house rather than museum 
size and many of them in long narrow upright shapes which 
are very decorative. Indeed, the element of decoration is 
everywhere present, the radiating gold and green of the sun- 
flowers, the angled lights of the windows, and in the portraits 
a long scarf giving rectangular patches of bright colour. All 
still a bit garish, but one does not go to Bratby for subtlety. 
The frontal studies of Gloria, with staring eyes outlined, have 
a feeling of Byzantine mosaics. Colour being bounded and 
juxtaposed and not mingled, this impression of mosaic pre- 
vails, and may well account for the decorative quality of the 
work. He is still moving and exploring along his self- 
appointed path, and this exhibition of recent paintings is the 
most satisfying one yet. 

One other English artist who is always moving and pur- 
suing the possibilities of paint is John Napper. In his case 
there has never been any suggestion of any gimmick or 
sensational matter or manner. From the beginning a lovely 
colourist who accepted nature as the basis of his art but was 
concerned in its metamorphosis into paint, Napper has of 
recent years been drawn more and more under the prevailing 
French influences working this rich vein. At one period 
there was an affinity with Rebeyrolle: the rich paint quality 
the effects of the plants and impedimenta of sunlit court- 


yards. This new exhibition is noteworthy for a number of 
studies of themes at the sea edge, sometimes it 
is the sea itself, the heave and splash of water 


and foam, of churned-up sand and chance pebbles. 
At others the marine creatures in their amphibious environ- 
ment provide the starting point for form, splendid colour and 
interesting texture. At first glance these pictures might 
simply be essays in the contemporary fashionable action 
painting, but that is just the manner. There is the discipline 
of matter also. Our vision is not only turned towards paint- 
ing, but is led beyond that to the thrilling phenomenon of 
nature in its ever changing formal patterns and its infinite 
variety of effects of light and colour, This remains, as I see 
it, the deeper purpose of art. Technique alone is not enough; 
nor should it be an end in itself. 

Previous to the John Napper exhibition Leicester Galleries 
have been holding an exhibition of sculpture by Ralph Brown 
that young semi-realist whose concern with the human form 
in moments of balance and tension—swimming, diving, 
carrying or being carried—sets fascinating problems and 
demands exciting formal solutions. I would prefer him to 
forego his very knobbly and bubbly surface treatment so 
that we could appreciate his real achievement. As it is, this 
is confused by an untidy texture which makes his work look 
sketchy and haphazard ; which I would say it is not. 


ANOTHER NEW GALLERY 


The opening of the Upper Grosvenor Galleries brings yet 
another elegant recruit to the London art Galleries. The 
name is derived from Upper Grosvenor Street where it is 
situated, and we will hope that it will not cause confusion 
with Eric Estorick’s recently opened establishment, the 
Grosvenor Gallery in Davies Street. The scheme at the new 
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house links it with sister galleries in Paris, New York, Cannes 
and Angers, a changing exhibition “Grands et Jeunes 
d’ Aujourd’ hui” spreading across them. Modern French, not 
so much Tachisme as the stylised interpretation of nature ; 
artists with the Gallic touch in the main, but with a sprinkling 
of the international names (an impressive Chagall is included 
in the first exhibition) this new venture has a modish air. 
The idea is largely one of artist co-operation, and Marylene 
Denoval, who has established it is herself an artist, and has 
gathered about her a small committee of painters to help 
operate the scheme, as well as a committee of honour headed 
by jean Cocteau. 

With the work of several of the exhibitors we have become 
acquainted at various London Galleries—Commere at the 
Lefevre, Baboulene and others at Tooth’s, Ginette Rapp at 
the Adams Gallery, and so forth—but many others are intro- 
ductions to London. My impression is that the near nature 
landscapes were the happiest exhibits. I especially liked 
one of Saint-fean (see page 85) by Schenk (who figures on 
the Committee), the forms of the bridge and the buildings 
being built up into a delightful pattern of shapes and colours. 
This applies too to Le Port by Albert Lauzero, and to others 
in this degree of stylisation though in different individual 
manners. Foujita’s Woman with a Lion which by its size 
dominated the selection makes a comic interlude, though I 
do not for one moment suppose that the artist intended it 
as such. The present exhibition is planned to last for two 
months, and is to be followed by one of British artists. 


BACK TO ENGLAND 


Meantime one comparatively young English artist has 
achieved a rousing success. Jeffery Camp at the Beaux 
Arts Gallery takes us to that traditional forcing ground of 
English natural painting, East Anglia, and on the cliff tops 
and among the sand dunes, figures, fields, flowers, land and 
sea, mingle in moods dictated by the light from the skies. 
Impressionism is the primary method, but there is a sort of 
lyric expression of the sheer love of life which makes him 
rather untidy with his paint but not too violently so. This 
mannerism gives a unity to each picture and an individuality 
to his whole work. His figures are seen in swift and rhythmic 
movement, and even in these out-of-doors environments they 
are sometimes dancers. The wind blows through these pic- 
tures ; there is a feeling of flying spray and that omnipresent 
bustle of air and broken water which is the tang of the sea- 
side, and especially the East Anglian seaside. Jeffery Camp 
has also turned to the indoors with dancers in his studies of 
dance halls and youngsters jiving: not quite so successfully, 
but with the same delightful abandonment and romanticism. 
Happily it has the sense of discipline behind it. 


CHINNERY REDIVIVUS 


There have been many signs recently that George Chinnery, 
that versatile British artist of the golden age, is coming into 
his own. By chance this month two exhibitions have given 
him a foremost place: one, the 88th Annual Exhibition of 
Water-colour Drawings at Agnews ; the other, the inaugural 
exhibition at the Maas Gallery in Clifford Street. Why 
haven’t the film people seen the glorious possibilities of that 
erratic and exotic life, in XVIIIth century London and 
Dublin and during the early XIXth in the most picturesque 
circles of India and Southern China ? We make them a 
present of the idea, with the recurring desertion of his wife 
and children in flights from the debtors whom his extrava- 
gance created. Meantime we commend the fifty or more 
fine water-colours (especially one of Kowloon in China) 
among the excellent collection of English water-colourists at 
Agnews, and the further seventy or so at the Maas Gallery. 














SAMUEL PERCY, 
WAX MODELLER 


By E. N. STRETTON 


HE art of modelling in wax had its greatest vogue in 
England in the latter part of the XVIIIth century 
when a number of well known artists catered for the popular 
fashion of making portraits in this medium. One of the most 
competent of these artists was an Irishman, Samuel Percy, 
who was born in Dublin in 1750 and spent the greater part 
of his working life in London. 

Percy received his training in the Dublin Society’s School 
and in 1772 he sent to the Society of Artists a plaque entitled 
“Abraham offering Isaac” which was followed next year by 
two further exhibits “Likeness in Wax” and “Model in 
Clay”. A few years later he sought commissions for portrait 
work and inserted the following advertisement in the ‘Dublin 
Evening Post’ on December 9th, 1779: “Likenesses in coloured 
wax. Percy intends being in town the 15th December, for 
one month only (as his engagements in the country oblige 
his return). From the very short stay he makes, he requests 
the commands of such of the nobility and gentry as intend 
employing him, may be left at Mr. Moore’s, No. 1, Capel 
Street. From his great improvement, he flatters himself, his 
pictures are equal to any done in this way. He engages his 
likenesses to please: the ease of sitting, shortness, cheapness, 
and similitude to the human face, give them the preference 
to any method attempted in the miniature way. He takes 
them in profiles, whole length and groups, likewise bracelet 
size, and repairs such as have met with accidents. 

N.B. Mandarine figures repaired ; being the only person 
in these kingdoms who first attempted copying them, and 
who alone knows their texture.” 

Further advertisements appeared in Saunders News Letter 
in April and August, 1780 and in the latter he mentions 
“Masks taken from the dead face on the shortest notice, and 
likenesses finished from them.” 

Less than three years after this he visited Liverpool and 
September 19th, 1782 saw the commencement of an im- 
portant series of advertisements in Gore’s ‘Liverpool General 
Advertiser’ which have not previously been recorded and from 
which much is learnt of his productions, business methods 
and prices. His first advertisement is one in which “Percy, 
Modeller in Wax,” informed his subscribers that he would 
“finish, according to priority, with all possible dispatch, 
those pictures subscribed for.” This was followed on 17th 
October, 1782, by a further and more detailed insertion in 
which he described himself as “Modeller in Coloured Wax”. 
From this advertisement it appeared that business was flour- 
ishing and Percy had thoughts of settling permanently in 
England. The full text of his advertisement reads “Percy, 
Modeller in Coloured Wax. On account of the numerous 
applications that have been made to him for Pictures since 
his refusal of taking more, he has been advised by many 
respectable persons to give up his engagements in Ireland, 
as they assure him they have reason to believe the 
encouragement here would be superior (and that must be an 
object of any man of business.) 

The Pictures now on hand will take up a month, and 
during that time only, shall take names as before, as by the 
termination of that period, can more properly ascertain his 
Dependance ; as an inducement, shall continue his prices as 
formerly, and pledges himself to the public, that this is the 





Fig. I. Lady Barrington. Victoria & Albert Museum. 


last town that he will ever take likenesses at such reduced 
prices. After the above mentioned time, Profile Likenesses 
will be £2:2:-. He engages his Pictures to come nearer 
life than any other method ever attempted and their colour 
to stand (with care) to latest posterity. To accommodate 
his subscribers as much as possible, he will attend within 
three miles of Liverpool, to a number of three, paying coach 
hire. Specimen likenesses to be seen at Mr. Percy’s Lodg- 
ings at Mrs Chevers, Dawson Street, where names are taken, 
and at Mr. Gore’s or Mr. Preston’s.” 

Fourteen days later he again advertised and mentioned 
also that “He purposes taking Likenesses for Ladies Breast 
Lockets which he can aver shall surpass anything in that line 
ever attempted (except by him) ; a specimen shall be finished 
in the course of the next few days, the price £2:2:-. Note. 
As many entertain the idea that the colours are external he 
assures them they are stained through the body of the wax.” 
No doubt in order to stress this latter point he headed this 
insertion “Percy, Modeller in Stained Wax,” and he described 
himself in this way in most subsequent advertisements. 

The demand for his portraits continued and Percy next 
offered a large size: he “Will take likenesses in Profile, from 
the real Shadow, double the size of his former Pictures, at 
Three Guineas each, in elegant gilt frames, 12 inches over.’ 
It is also learnt “No formal sittings necessary, nor half the 
time taken up which portrait or portrait painters are obliged 
to use.” In addition to the normal size profile at two guineas 
he is prepared to do “Front Face at four Guineas.” By 
December Percy decided also to make statues and as he is 
generally regarded at the present day solely as a modeller 
in wax it is worth recording this important advertisement in 
full: —“A Proposal for Statues, Percy, Statuary, during the 
time he is finishing his wax subscription pieces (which will 
take to the latter end of January), proposes to the gentlemen 
of Liverpool and its environs, that he will execute in lead, or 
brass, Statues of any size, either for private ornament or 


1 Liverpool General Advertiser, 21st November, 1782. 
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public decoration, provided a number of figures are subscribed 
for, so as to defray the expense of workshop, etc. 

He begs to remark, if this proposal meets with approbation, 
his work shall be finished in as masterly a style as by any 
person in England, he being (what is seldom the case) thor- 
oughly bred to every branch of the Statuary-Business, having 
carried on business for the celebrated John Van Nost, and 
his father being brought from Holland to finish for him all 
the public Statues in Ireland. The General Prices stated 
underneath : 


ft. in. Guin. 


Venus de Medicis, Faunus 5 4 
Apollo or Mercury 
Apollo of Belvedere 8 0 30 
A Mower, Female Haymaker 5 6 12 
or Fowler 
A Harlequin, Columbine, 5 6 12 
Pierrot or Scaramouch 

ditto 4 0 5 
A Mercury or Fame 4 0 4} 
A Slave with a Sundial > 4 12 


orthereabouts 10 


P.S. Half the amount of each figure to be deposited in the 
hands of one of the subscribers, if the numbers are adequate 
to the undertaking: the whole permitted to see the advance- 
ment of the work. 

Letters (post paid) directed to Percy, No. 1 Williamson 
Square, shall be punctually attended to.” 

Three months later he again sought customers for portraits 
and also advertised a further development: “He has the 
model of a Group, consisting of a lady, gentleman, black 
horse, and a dog, which he would be glad to finish in like- 
nesses if any gentleman would engage for it at Thirty 
Guineas, which he will keep for inspection for a few days ; 


its dimensions when finished will be 30 inches by 26, being 
the largest of the kind ever finished in this way in England, 
and was originally meant for the Exhibition, but could not 
be finished in time.” 

An advertisement in June referred to an even larger group 
and is of importance as it showed that Percy thought of 


leaving Liverpool. “Percy, Modeller in Stained Wax. Has 
finished his Group, and from Tuesday next till Saturday, 
will leave it at Mr. Robert Preston’s, jeweller, Dale Street, 
for public inspection. To comply with the requisition of 
many who would wish to become adventurers, and wou!d not 
purchase it singly, (during the period only) twenty subscrib- 
ers will be admitted at Two Guineas each to dispose of it 
by raffle. It is the most superb piece of furniture decoration 
ever exhibited here, (and shall be his last), as neither time 
nor expense has been spared in the execution. Its dimensions 
33 inches by 29, front and back, glass plate. 

He requests his friends may accept of his best respects for 
their past favours, and that he never expects to come here 
again, assures them as Liverpool was his first landing place 
in England, his friends there shall be held in first estimation. 

Likenesses taken during his stay, wh'ch will now be very 
short. No. 25 Paradise Street, June 18.’ 

This was followed by a final insertion on 26th June, 1783, 
which stated that he was obliged to visit Chester “on account 
of a mistaken advertisement” and that he would prolong his 
stay in Liverpool for a week during which the raffle tickets 
for his group would still be available but “he assures the 
public, it shall be the last of his performances ever to be 
exhibited here.” 


2 Liverpool General Advertiser, 19th December, 1782. 
’ Liverpool General Advertiser, 27th March, 1783. 
* Liverpool General Advertiser, 19th June, 1783. 


Fig. II. Sir Arthur Paget. Victoria & Albert Museum. 


Percy’s visit to Chester is confirmed by an advertisement 
which appeared in the ‘Chester Chronicle and General Ad- 
vertiser’ on Friday, May 23rd, 1783, in which he set out 
fully the various forms of portrait he was prepared to model: 
“Percy, Modeller in Stain’d Wax, Proposes to visit this Town, 
on his way to Ireland, provided at least twenty persons give 
their names ; his mode new, and bears a stronger similitude 
to nature than any other ever attempted ; Likenesses in pro- 
file two guineas and a half to his Subscribers, and three 
guineas after his arrival is announced ; full Face, full Figure 
flat, full Figure round, under glass bell, Groups, etc. in pro- 
portion. Also Miniature Bracelets and Neck lockets, from 
the common black shade (with the direction of such branches 
of the family as are most conversant with the face) tho’ the 
original is dead or absent ; a new method never successful 
by any other. His likenesses from life are taken without any 
trouble in sitting, having totally exploded that formality 
which Painters must use, and which gives pain to the sitter, 
and stiffness in general to the countenance. Specimens of his 
work to be seen at Mrs. French’s Toy Shop and at Mr. Pool’s, 
Bookseller ; and the Character of his Likenesses, by the 
greater number of the judicious of Liverpool, where he has 
done near one hundred. The time of taking names to be 
confined to three weeks only; and should there not be 
twenty engaged, he will change his intention of coming here 
for Buxton.” 

It will be noted he mentioned his visit was on his way 
to Ireland and it may be that he returned there for a brief 
period. He was in London in 178£ when he exhibited a 
“Portrait of a Young Gentleman” at the Royal Academy, 
his address at that time being “at Mr. Dodd’s, 57, St. 
Martin’s Lane.” It is likely that he lived in London for 
the remainder of his life making occasional visits to provincial 
cities and Ireland to execute commissions. 

On January 31st, 1800, an auction sale of Percy’s wax 
models was held “by Mr. Christie at his Great Room” and 
the catalogue listed “a most Capital and Beautiful Assem- 
blage of Models in coloured wax, by that ingenious Artist, 








Fig. III. 


Mr. Percy, comprising Portraits, Historical Groups, and 
Subjects from. Nature, and Rustic Life, which from their 
tasteful Composition, Correctness of Design, Expression, and 
Finishing, form a most interesting Display, that has never 
been exceeded in this Line, and such as is truly deserving 
the Attention of the Curious.” The catalogue listed 69 
portraits, chiefly of XVIIIth century notabilities but I’ke- 
nesses of Henry VIII and Queen Elizabeth were included 
with other well known persons of earlier periods such as 
Chaucer and Cardinal Wolsey. Among a list of figures and 
groups there were models of “Sweeps Frolics,” (8 figures), 
“Timandra covering with her robes the body of Alcibiades” 
(3 figures), and “Mare and English Spaniel, the property 
of Surgeon Hall of Manchester, the mare 26 years of age.” 
The eighty items so!d for a total of £172: 2: 6. 

In midsummer, 1800, he was living at 26 Millman Row, 
Chelsea, and from this address he submitted examples of his 
work to the Royal Academy exhibiting in 1803 portraits of 
the Hon. C. J. Fox, the Rt. Hon. William Pitt, Sir Francis 
Burdett, Mr. Tooke and the Earl of Stanhope. These were 
followed in the next year by likenesses of George III and 
the Duke of York. Percy continued to reside at this address 
in Chelsea until the first half of 1812. 

That Percy was still interested in sculpture as was first 
shown by his advertisement at Liverpool in December, 1782, 
is evidenced by the fact that he submitted a model for a 
monument to Nelson in response to an appeal to “Scu'ptors, 
Modellers, etc.” by “The Committee appointed by the Court 
of Common Council of the City of London to procure models 
or designs for a monument to be erected in the Guildhall of 
the said City to perpetuate the Memory of the late Vice 
Admiral Horatio Lord Viscount Nelson and to record his 
many gallant actions... ”.° The model submitted by Percy 


> City cf London Corporation Records. 


Tavern Scene. 





London Museum. 


was not successful, the design selected by the Committee 
being the one entered by James Smith. 

Percy continued working up to his death in 1820 and it 
is recorded that he died of an apoplectic fit while finishing 
a portrait of Prince Leopold. 

During his career Samuel Percy completed a very large 
number of portrait likenesses, a few of which were made in 
plain white wax. The majority, however, were modelled in 
coloured wax in high relief and were usually fuli face por- 
traits of waist length. In this he differed from other late 
XVIIIth or early XIXth century artists who modelled in 
white, pale yellow or pink wax and whose subjects were 
almost always presented in profile. Two portraits typical of 
Percy’s work are those of Lady Barrington (Fig. I) and Sir 
Arthur Paget (Fig. II) which are signed and dated 1809 and 
show the artist’s fondness for draperies of silk or coloured 
wax at the sides of the panels, a device which he also used 
frequently to cover the truncation of the body. The back- 
grounds of these two examples are wood panels: rather less 
frequently glass backgrounds painted on the reverse weie 
used. 

While Percy is known best for his portrait likenesses it has 
been shown from his advertisements that he also made groups. 
These groups are usually in the form of scenic pictures with 
the figures modelled in the round, the background being a 
combination of painted scenery and relief modelling in wax 
on wooden panels. These ornamental pictures gave Percy 
great scope for displaying his skill in modelling various facial 
expressions and bodily attitudes and in showing the delicate 
manner with which he could handle small decorative details 
of costume and dress. An important example of his work 
which fully displays his talents is a “Tavern Scene” (Fig. ITI) 
having no less than ten figures among whom Dr. Johnson 


6 Annals of the Fine Arts, 1821, p. 177. 


Fig. IV. Daniel O’Connell and Audience. 
Mr. E, Allman Collection. 
may be seen seated in a chair in the corner with Boswell 
standing on a seat in the centre. 

Percy also modelled another type of group of which speci- 
mens have not previously been recorded. Mr. Ernest Allman 
has in his collection two rare examples featuring different 
versions of Daniel O’Connell, the Irish politician, addressing 
an audience. The larger group, ten inches high, is shown 
in Fig. IV where O’Connell is surrounded by Irish peasants, 
some of whom are of very swarthy complexion. Figure V 
illustrates a smaller group where O’Connell is talking to two 
men, a woman and a small child. These groups are mounted 
on wooden bases normally covered with a glass bell and while 
they may be dated about 1810 it is obvious from Percy’s 
advertisement in the “Chester Chronicle’ in May, 1783, “full 
figure round, under glass bell, groups, etc.”’ that he had been 
modelling groups of a similar nature for many years. 

Some examples of Percy’s work bear his signature which usu- 
ally takes one of twoforms. His “Death of Voltaire” is signed 
“S. Percy fect” on the lower half of the background, while 
another plaque “Lady with three Children at Play” is initialled 
in monogram with a reversed S superimposed on P scratched 
in the wax. A panel entitled “Three Musicians” shows the 
central figure seated on a chair raised on two large brass 
bound coffers one of which bears the inscription “Voluntary 
Subscriptions for the Benefit of Percy ye Artist” while the 
other has “Fund for the Benefit of Decay’d Musicians.” 
These three scenic panels are in the Victoria & Albert Museum 
whose collection also includes a colourful self portrait of the 
Artist (Fig. VI). The Brighton Museum has twelve fine 
portraits including Princess Charlotte and Charlotte Princess 
Royal both signed “S. Percy” and dated 1814 and 1817 
respectively. Among these portraits is one of John Horne 
Tooke the politician and philologist which may be the one 
included in the exhibits at the Royal Academy in 1803. 

Percy was modelling for very nearly fifty years and his 
output was prolific: on his arrival in Liverpool in the early 


Fig. VI. Samuel Percy. Victoria & Albert Museum. 


Fig. V. Daniel O’Connell and Peasants. 
Mr. E. Allman Collection. 


days of his career and when, presumably, his name was not 
well known, he made “near one hundred” portraits in a little 
over six months and no doubt when he was established in 
London he was even more busily engaged with his portraits, 


scenic panels and groups. While many Museums and Art 
Galleries in this country, on the Continent and in America 
have excellent examples of Percy’s work, it is probable that 
many unidentified specimens remain in private hands. 


7 Chester Chronicle and General Advertiser, 23rd May, 1783. 








A LINK WITH 
PAUL DE LAMERIE 


By JUDITH BANISTER 


HE top of the page is nearly worn away, the ink is 
fading after more than two centuries, and the untidy 
crossings-off when accounts were paid make some of the 
entries hard to read, but still, in the offices of London’s 
oldest basketmakers, remains a testimony to business with 
England’s most famous silversmith: 
“1727. Mr. Lamery ye Silver smith 


Aprill 26 4 Silver handels Laping — 0-4-0 
June 26 1 Silver handel Laping — 0-1-0 
July 1 Silver handell Laping — 0-1-0” 


At one time, William Scott and many other London 
basketmakers lived and worked in the City of London. 
Early records show that long before the establishment of the 
Basketmakers’ Company in 1569, the craftsmen had united 
to complain to the authorities of the inferior wares by foreign 
basketmakers being sold in London. In return, the City 
authorities had their own reservations about the basketmakers, 
suspecting them of plying a craft that might endanger the 
city by fire. So great was this fear, that on October 12, 1464, 
an Act of Common Council allocated the basketmakers land 
in the Manor of Blanch Appleton (now the site of Fen- 
church Street station) well away from the Guildhall and the 
Mayor’s residence. Ironically, it was not far from Blanch 
Appleton, in narrow Pudding Lane, that a bakery took fire 
in 1666, and raged for four terrible days. 

Along with hundreds of other tradespeople, William Scott, 
who had founded his basket-making business only five years 
before, decided to set up business away from the City. Few, 
indeed, could wait for permission to rebuild in the fair new 
city being planned by Sir Christopher Wren. London, “the 
great wen’”’, had already spread far beyond the city boundaries 
long before the Great Fire, and there were pleasant houses 
and shops to be had in the parishes of St. Giles and St. 
James. There, too, in the fields of Soho, were streams to 
supply the water so essential to Mr. Scott’s business—streams 
that have vanished today, though Scotts still have their factory 
on the old site. 

Judging from their account books—those before 1698 have 
unfortunately been lost—there was plenty of business to be 
had in the district. Baskets were light and convenient for 
carrying all sorts of wares in days when most portering was 
done by manpower, and there were other paying lines— 
often on a wholesale basis, if one can judge by the number of 
times that Mrs. Gubbins bought cradles and other wicker- 
work in the early XVIIIth century. Sometimes there were 
important special orders—a representation of Gog and 
Magog, for instance, for a Lord Mayor’s show—matched, 
perhaps, by the same firm’s commission for arches over the 
Mall at the Coronation in 1953. And there were mundane 
items—mops and mouse traps and even bug traps—flat 
pieces of willow basketry which were tied under the bed 
to attract the vermin which, it is said, liked the taste of a bit 
of withy. 

Paul de Lamerie no doubt found Scott’s very convenient 
for the “lapping” of his coffee pot and tea kettle handles—a 
method of insulation rarely used in England now, but still 
widely practised in Scandinavian countries, Lamerie lived in 
“Windmill Street, near the Hay Markett” as the record 
of his admittance to the Freedom of the Goldsmiths’ Com- 
pany in 1712 shows. He was still there, “att Ye Golden 














































Fig. I. A Lamerie tea-kettle of 1736, its lapped wicker 


handles still extant. 
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Fig. II. Scott’s account book, showing “Mr. Lamery Ye 
Silver smith” was a customer for handle lapping in 1727. His 
name, at the top of the left-hand page, is now almost obliterated. 
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Fig. III. 


Ball”, when he registered his second mark in March 1732. 
For Lamerie, like many of his contemporary craftsmen, was 
of Huguenot extraction, and his family had come to England 
to escape persecution after Louis XIV had revoked the Edict 
of Nantes in 1688. England was a symbol of freedom to 
the Protestant French, but for the first generation of immi- 
grants, life was by no means easy. The freemen of the 
City Companies railed against the invasion of these foreign 
craftsmen, and few found work within the City itself. But 
little by little, they made their homes in outlying quarters— 
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Enlargement of left hand top corner of the account book. 


silk weavers in Spitalfields, for instance, and many of the 
craftsmen in precious metals settled in St. James’s, West- 
minster. They prospered, bringing new ideas and new skills 
to an ancient craft, and they were soon assimilated into 
London’s growing business life, that could afford now, unlike 
the close-knit guilds of a century before, to live and work 
with “the foreigners”. Today, when silver experts take a 
coffee pot or a kettle to be “re-handled” at Scotts, they are 
continuing in a tradition that had its roots in London more 
than two hundred years ago. 














THE TRIPOD TEA-TABLE 


HE tripod, three-legged, form of base for a table is most 

familiar in its XVIIIth century guise. Although intro- 
duced at an earlier date, it was then made from mahogany ; 
a timber lending itself admirably to every kind of cabinet- 
making. Principally, it was used for the serving of tea (and 
to a lesser degree for coffee and chocolate) ; a fashionable 
ritual taking place after dinner, when the “tea-board, urn 
and cake-bearers” arrived in the drawing-room together with 
the gentlemen who had lingered over their port. The table 
or “board” for this purpose had to combine sturdiness with 
lightness of weight, in view of the possibility that it might be 
stood out of the way when not in use, and must ensure the 
safety of fragile, and often valuable, teaware when necessary. 
The tripod with a hinged top had all the merits and was 
deservedly popular ; the large number of survivors 
bearing witness to the fact. 

In the Book of Expenses of John Hervey, first 
Earl of Bristol, there is the entry: “1690, Feb. 17, 
Paid then to Medina y° Jew for a Tea-table, & 
2 pair of china cupps for dear wife, £10.0.0”. 



































Fig. I. Underside of a tripod base, showing the 
hand-made iron plate to hold the legs rigid. 


Fig. Il. Underside of a table showing the 


brass-cased spring catch. 


By JAMES MELTON 


Earlier, Samuel Pepys had found his wife “making of tea”, 
and other diarists and letter-writers of the later XVIIth 
century made notes of their acquaintance with the new drink 
from the Far East. It was taken in the newly-opened coffee- 
houses and clubs, as well as in the home; it vied with 
alcohol as a stimulant, and with the prescriptions of quacks 
as a panacea. 

With the leaf itself came importations of Chinese porcelain 
teapots and cups with which to prepare and drink it, and 
tables on which these articles might stand. It is probable 
that the tables were lacquered for they came when this 
decoration was at the height of its fashion, but no examples 
would seem to have survived and it must remain a matter 
for conjecture also whether they had three legs or four. 
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Fig. IV. “The Promenade at Carlisle House”, an engraving by 
John Raphael Smith, showing a tripod table in use in 1781. 


Equally long vanished are the productions of a man who 
advertised his wares in The Post Boy in 1711, as follows: 
“Tsaac Van den Helm, a Dutch Tablemaker, over against 
Compton Street by Ann’s Wall, next to the Golden Key, 
Soho, makes and sells all sorts of fine painted Tea Tables, 
with new fancies, and that endure boiling hot water”. 
Ten years later, lacquer seems still to have been in demand, 
and a notice in The London Chronicle (January 27, 1721) 
speaks of “hard bak’d Tea Tables”. 





Mahogany did not come into use widely until about 1730/ 


40, and walnut was not normally obtainable in wide enough 


planks from which to make table tops, For this purpose it 
would have to be used in the form of a veneer, which was 
far from suitable when there was the probability of contact 
with hot liquids. Not only might they stain the surface, but 
heat would cause the veneer to cockle and eventually lift. 
Oak and elm were alternative woods that could be used in the 
solid, but both were heavy and with uninteresting markings. 
The fascinating colourful lacquer, imported or imitated at 
home, was the rage, and sellers of it doubtless stressed that 
it was not only decorative but perhaps heatproof. It may be 
mentioned that the first Duke of Chandos referred to a side- 
table ornamented with silver as “a large tea table”, but al- 
though less likely to be damaged by tea and tea cups this 
was an extreme of luxury not likely to be found outside 
wealthy aristocratic circles. 

By the mid-1700’s the familiar table on a tripod base had 
become very popular, and was being made in large numbers. 
Undoubtedly the best known are those with the so-called 
“pie-crust” top: the edge carved with a shaped moulding 
somewhat resembling the edge of a crimped pie-crust. 
Alternatives were many, including large scallops giving the 
top a resemblance to a section through a pumpkin, delicate 
galleries of fretwork pierced in a Chinese or a Gothic pattern, 
or of dozens of small turned bobbins, or a flat border of 
carving ; all were made either circular, oval or rectangular 
in outline. The more elaborate examples are now very rare 
and appear, like much other furniture of the time, to be more 
ornamental than practical. 

There would seem to be no evidence that tripod tables 


Fig. III. A “claw” table with pie-crust top, showing the 
“birdcage” at the top of the column. 
(Victoria & Albert Museum) 
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Fig. V. A fine example of a “claw” table with carved base 
and top. About 1760. 
(Victoria & Albert Museum) 


were made by any particular group of cabinet-makers ; as, 
for instance, were chairs and clock cases. One might expect 
this to have been so, for their construction is not simple and 
calls for considerable skill and an accurate eye. To make 
the three separate legs of the base exactly alike, to mortice 
them into the end of the turned pillar and set them evenly, 
and finally to hold them firmly with a specially-made iron 
plate (Fig. I), is work that could not be undertaken by an 
amateur with much hope of success. It seems probable that 
at least a part of the making was undertaken by those in 
business as Turners ; certainly both the central column and 
the top (if circular) would be well within their scope. 

In the late Sir Ambrose Heal’s London Furniture Makers 
are illustrated two trade cards of men who specialised in 
wood-turning. One is that of Thomas Hollinshed, at the 
corner of Great Queen Street, Drury Lane, about 1755. He 
states that he makes and sells “all sorts of Turnery Goods in 
Mahogany, Walnuttree, &c., viz: Dumb Waiters, Claw 
Tables . . . and Tea Boards, in the newest fashion”, and 
adds: “N.B. Turning Work done for Cabinet Makers”. The 


Fig. VI. Tea table on a carved base of French pattern, 
the rectangular top with a carved border. Mid-X VIIIth century. 
(Victoria & Albert Museum) 


other card is that of William Russell, with a shop in Bonds 
Stables (on the west side of Fetter Lane, but demolished 
long ago and now covered by Rolls Buildings) and a house 
in Fetter Lane in about 1770. It shows a number of pieces 
of furniture including a complete tea-table on tripod base 
with a plain circular top, and also a top (or perhaps a tray) of 
scalloped outline. 

The use of the term “claw table” on Hollinshed’s card is 
not unusual in the XVIIIth century. It implied that the feet 
each terminated in a claw-and-ball ; a Western version of the 
Buddhist Pearl, one of the Eight Precious Things, usually 
depicted by the Chinese as held in the claw of a dragon. 
It was used by the Dutch as a pattern for the feet of pieces 
of furniture, and introduced by them to England at the end 
of the XVIIth century. 

The top of the table, whatever its shape, was almost always 
made to hinge. The underside of the top was fitted with 
two bearers, each with a hole into which fitted loosely the 
rounded and extended ends of a square block, and was held 
in place by a brass-cased spring catch (Fig. II). The block 
was fixed either to the top of the column of the base, or else 
it formed the upper part of what is called a “birdcage” (Fig. 
III), which comprises two square blocks joined at the corners 
by spindles. The purpose of the birdcage is to allow the 
table top to be revolved freely ; the top of the column is 
slotted to take a wooden wedge, which prevents the table- 
top from being removed or from falling off. The fact that 
the top could be turned was no doubt a convenience, but it 
does not seem to have been adopted universally. A large 
proportion of the better-quality tables did not have a bird- 
cage, although most have hinged tops. 

A contemporary illustration of a tripod tea-table actually 
in use is shown here in Fig. IV. It shows a scene inside 
Carlisle House, Soho, with a group of beaux and belles drink- 
ing coffee or chocolate ; whichever the beverage, it may be 
noticed that saucers were not provided. According to a 
description written by a visitor to the house in 1780, a year 
before J. R. Smith’s print was published, “The employment 
of the company is simply walking through the rooms ; being 
allowed tea, coffee, chocolate, lemonade, orgeat, negus, milk, 
etc.; admission by ticket cost three shillings .. . ”. 

Carlisle House enjoyed a brief period of fame under the 
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proprietorship of an Italian singer, Mrs. Cornelys. She was 
born in Venice in 1723, and after a very chequered career 
in various countries on the Continent paid a visit to London 
in 1746. On that occasion she sang a part in one of Gluck’s 
operas, and it was reported by Dr. Burney that she “never 
surpassed mediocrity in voice, taste, or action”. In 1760 
she came to live in London, and at Carlisle House formed a 
“Society” for which she arranged balls, concerts and other 
entertainments. It was said at the time that the house was 
“so well contrived for diversified amusement that no other 
Public Entertainment could pretend to rival its attractions”, 
and the nobility and gentry patronised it in force. The 
newspapers of the time contain lengthy descriptions of the 
balls held, and of the costumes of those who attended ; at 
some of which as many as eight hundred persons were present, 
and paid two guineas apiece for the privilege. Mrs, Cornelys 
was an acquaintance of the notorious Casanova and figures 
in his Memoirs, where he states that she had a staff of three 
secretaries, a female confidante, a dumb attendant, and 
thirty-two lesser servants. 

In 1772 Teresa Cornelys, dealer and chapwoman, was 
declared bankrupt. The bankruptcy is more than usually 
interesting, for Thomas Chippendale was one of the principal 
creditors and an assignee of the Estate. It would seem most 
probable that Chippendale and Haig furnished Carlisle 
House. 

The tripod tea-table was greatly esteemed by collectors 
about thirty years ago. In 1930, one with an oval top with 
a carved border and a base with carved column, knees and 
toes fetched £693, and another with an escalloped rectangular 
top on a carved base with claw-and-ball feet, £672 ; both 
were sold at Christie’s. Thus there was a worthwhile financial 
inducement for an unscrupulous cabinet-maker to make a 


THE TRIPOD TEA-TABLE 





similar piece or to “enhance” an old one. The latter was 
done usually by adding carving wherever a suitable surface 
presented itself, either on the base or the top, or by adding a 
spindle or fret gallery to a plain top. 

A further malpractice was commented on by R. W. Sy- 
monds, who wrote angrily: “In the Griffiths collection there 
was an outstanding tripod table with the knees of each leg 
carved with a satyr mask. The top was very thin and plain 
and without a moulded or carved edge ; instead it was inlaid 
with four engraved brass ornaments. Nothing could have 
been in better taste or of a more elegant design. After the 
dispersal of this famous collection the author saw this table in 
a dealer’s shop: the top had gone and a coarse bad quality 
Honduras mahogany top had been fitted in its place. The 
original top, like the tripod, was of Spanish mahogany, other- 
wise it could never have been so thin. This commercial 
vandalism was perpetrated by someone who felt that a pie- 
crust top would sell the table at a higher price, and who was, 
of course, ignorant of the quality of the original top”. 
Symonds points out: “In a genuine top, the measurement 
with the grain should be anything from 4 of an inch to 4 
an inch more than that across; the reason being that the 
wood of an old top will have shrunk across the grain and 
not the way of it”. A remark that applies of course, only to 
a circular top, but is a useful check (although not infallible) 
when determining the genuineness of a pie-crust top. 

The diverse methods and machinations of fakers were and 
are sO numerous and ingenious that it is almost impossible 
to list them all. Many have been lavished on the tea-table 
from time to time. However, there are plenty of genuine 
ones still in existence, although first-class examples do not 
come on the market often enough to satisfy the demand for 
them that has endured for more than two centuries. 





LIVERPOOL-PRINTED WORCESTER 


PORCELAIN — Part I 


T is perhaps not surprising that doubts are still sometimes 

expressed that Worcester porcelain may be found bear- 
ing Liverpool prints. There are many reasons why this 
should be so—their scarcity, the little interest which they 
seem to have aroused among ‘Worcester’ experts and con- 
sequently the little importance which is attached to them have 
had the effect of thrusting them into an obscurity which must 
seem unmerited. We still have much to learn from a close 
study of printed wares. 

Regarding the question of scarcity, this may be more 
apparent than real. We should expect the number of re- 
corded examples to be small since none but those which are 
signed would be readily recognisable ; and, except in rare 
instances, a signature would be the only acceptable proof of 
the Liverpool origin of a print. Among the exceptions re- 
ferred to must be placed the prints of Trajan’s column and 
its companion, both long regarded as Worcester prints which 
are found decorating many accepted examples of Worcester 
porcelain but for which proof of a Liverpool origin has 
recently been shown to exist (APOLLO, July, 1959, p. 12). 

A little reflection will show that others, still undetected must 
also exist. For there is no reason to suppose that the few 
signed examples are-the result of any process of selection and 
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therefore must be proportionate to that much greater number 
of prints which, wherever met with and however used, are 
unsigned. 

As far as the writer is aware there are no figures which 
could be used as the basis of any reliable estimate of this 
proportion, nor does it seem likely that any could be worked 
out. In the first place, during the first few years covered 
by the agreement existing between Sadler and Green, which 
would include the pre-partnership period, many more prints 
were signed than later on at a time when almost certainly more 
were being produced. Then we might turn to the tile prints 
for help. The late Stanley Price worked out some figures 
which would seem to show that in a series of nearly one 
hundred and fifty subjects, excluding the theatrical group, 
which were used in tile decoration, only fourteen per cent— 
one seventh—were signed and he goes on to give reasons for 
thinking that this is a fortuitous result due to the method of 
block printing adopted’. But while we may continue to 
grope for standards where none in fact exist, it is not possible 
to doubt that, speaking generally, the unsigned prints greatly 
outnumber the signed. That should mean that Liverpool print- 
ing on Worcester porcelain is commoner than appearances 


1 "John Sadler, a Liverpool Pottery Printer’, pp. 54-59. 








Fig. I. 


would suggest and that an indefinite number still await 
detection. 

Before proceeding to describe the examples which form the 
subject of this paper it may be recalled that at least two 
recognised examples are to be seen in the V. & A. Museum 
where a pair of quart tankards decorated with prints of King 
George the Third and Queen Charlotte (both of which are 
Sadler-signed) bear witness to the fact. Both these exhibit 
good Worcester characteristics, including a greenish trans- 
lucency which most Worcester collectors would regard almost 
as an essential feature of Worcester porcelain of this period 
(the issue date of these prints may reasonably be put about 
1763). In this respect they will be seen to differ from a 
companion pair, red-printed and also Sadler-signed, to be 
found in the British Museum, These are straw-coloured or 
even creamy by transmitted light but otherwise possess good 
Worcester characteristics. Discussion centred around them 
nearly forty years ago and the museum authorities kindly 
placed at the writer’s disposal the recorded opinion of Mr. 
Bernard Rackham made at that time. He thought they 
should be looked upon as of Liverpool make, an opinion 
which came under review recently and is still currently held- 
although in the original recording of this the amount of im- 
portance given to the question of translucency is not stated. 

While this particular appearance by transmitted light is 
sometimes met with in early Liverpool wares, a greenish 
translucency akin to that of Worcester is of far more frequent 


Worcester tankard bearing a “Bucks Society” print. 
The property of Dr. Knowles Boney. 








occurrence. This leads by easy stages to the other half of 
the problem under examination. Having fixed our print as 
a Liverpool one, how can we be equally certain that the 
article decorated is of Worcester make when the potting 
characteristics of the piece are such as to afford no assistance 
and we have to fall back on differences in paste and glaze 
in order to make the decision ? These differences may be 
reduced to a narrow margin. How narrow this may be can 
be seen by comparing the Worcester tankards of Figs. I and 
II with the Liverpool one of Fig. III. It is not too much to 
say that, were it not for the uncompromisingly Liverpool 
potting features of the last mentioned, there would be little 
chance of establishing its Liverpool identity. 

Before reaching any decision in a particular case, every 
factor will have received due consideration—the general 
colour and appearance of the piece, peculiarities of its glaze 
such as pitting, sanding, shrinkage, patches of discolouration 
and the presence of bare areas ; peculiarities of its paste such 
as iron stains and linear tears and of potting such as the 
construction of the footring, its shape and the presence or 
otherwise of undercutting ; and lastly its translucency. There 
are, of course, no fixed standards and any decision will be a 
balanced judgment. But if particular weight should be at- 
tached to any one of the foregoing, the writer would plead in 
favour of the translucency test. In a Liverpool piece the 
actual colour, being more likely to vary, will be of less im- 
portance than the degree of opacity, although the Liverpool 





Fig. II. 


Worcester Tankard bearing signed Liverpool Print. 





The property of Dr. Knowles Boney. 


green is frequently bluer and ‘harder’ than its Worcester 
counterpart. But as the result of examining many hundreds 
of specimens, phosphatic and otherwise, for which a date 
corresponding to the first fifteen years of Liverpool’s china- 
making would be acceptable and comparing these with compar- 
able Worcester wares, the writer is left with the conviction that 
the Liverpool product is generally less translucent. The 
tankard shown in Fig. III is mildly but definitely supportive 
of this statement. Were other proof of its Liverpool origin 
absent, this point might be the deciding factor. 

Fig. I shows a quart tankard 5{ in. high, black-printed 
with the ‘Arms’ of the ‘Honourable Society of Bucks’, the 
well known social and charitable organisation of XVIIIth 
century Liverpool. It is signed in the manner usually found 
in signed examples of this particular print namely ‘Sadler’ 
on the left and ‘Liverpool’ on the right. Regarding the mug 
itself, it is a good piece of potting, indeed it would be difficult 
to find a more typical piece of Worcester porcelain. In 
paste, glaze, potting features and translucency it proclaims 
itself unmistakably as the product of that factory, ‘marked 
all over’. 

Almost exactly the same might be said about the second 
example of Liverpool-printed Worcester (Fig. II) the potting 
characteristics of which resemble those of its ‘Bucks’ fellow 





so closely as to make it a nearly exact replica. 


In height 
5% in. the width and depth of the foot ring, the shape and 
attachment of the ribbed handle and the slight degree of 


‘waisting’ shown by each is seen to be identical. If the two 
mugs are held up against the light, side by side, touching and 
with their axes parallel, their perfect symmetry can be seen 
at once by that of the chink of light visible between them. 
Both are equally translucent and exhibit the same rather 
yellowish-green colour by transmitted light ; and the only 
discernible differences are that the ‘Bucks’ mug is slightly 
heavier and the other has a somewhat greyer appearance. 

The landscape decorating this second example is signed ‘I 
Sadler Liverpool’, the whole of the signature being visible 
at the lower left hand corner. It is clearly the work of a 
competent draughtsman, exhibiting a quality which raises it 
from the run of ordinary pottery print engravings and placing 
it in a class of its own. Speculation on the identity of the 
artist, however, has nothing to do with the matter under 
consideration and may more appropriately be left for dis- 
cussion in a later article. 

From what has already been said it will be seen that the 
third of these tankards (Fig. III) is by no means devoid of 
interest. Having the same dimensions and capacity as the 
other two, it exhibits the characteristics of so many Liverpool 





Fig. III. Liverpool Tankard printed from block of Figure I. 
The property of Dr. Knowles Boney. 


cylinders—a slightly ‘waisted’ body with a flat unglazed 
base and a plain flat strap handle, the lower end of which 
is back-turned and slightly concave from the pressure of the 


potter’s thumb. Its glaze is clear, slightly blued and without 
marked defect, while the translucency is greenish and very 
similar to that of the Worcester examples except that it is 
slightly more opaque. The ‘Bucks’ print which it bears is 
from the same block as that of its Worcester counterpart and 
is similarly signed. In each case the impression is sharp, 
justifying the belief that they represent contemporaneous 
printings. 

This mug and the one last described possess something in 
common apart from those aspects which have come under 
review. It can be seen that in each case, the ability to arrive 
at a correct conclusion—a Liverpool origin for the mug of 
Fig. III and for the landscape print decorating the other— 
is really no more than the result of an accident, the potting 
features in one case and a signature in the other. Many 
Liverpool cylinders made in Worcester style have come down 
to us. In the case of the print, the writer will always re- 
member the look of astonishment shown by a friend, well 
versed in the subject of Worcester porcelain, on seeing this 
print for the first time. It was more eloquent than any 
words. If he knew of any comparable Worcester print he 
did not refer to it; and the thought passing through his 
mind—and I hope he will forgive me if wrong—seemed to 
be that if it wasn’t a Worcester print it certainly ought to be. 

The subject is undoubtedly of great interest to students 
who take collecting seriously and the writer hopes that this 
brief reference to it will stimulate that interest and result in 
further discoveries ; but it must be abundantly clear that 
the task of bringing to light the pieces of Liverpool-printed 
Worcester which by inference still await detection will not 
be an easy one. The specimens forming the subject of this 
article may be seen and examined at the Williamson Art 
Gallery, Birkenhead where, by the courtesy of the authorities 
concerned, they are on exhibition. 





THE VELAZQUEZ EXHIBITION IN MADRID 


HE tercentenary of Diego de Silva Velazquez’s death has 

been celebrated in Madrid by an interesting exhibition, 
entitled “Velazquez y lo Velazquefio”, in the Cason del Buen 
Retiro (that stands a little above the Museo del Prado). In 
this Velazquez’s pictures have been gathered together from 
galleries and private collections in different European coun- 
tries and in the U.S.A., his famous familiar masterpieces 
in El Prado being omitted. The exhibition, which was 
opened in December, 1960, and closed towards the end of 
February, 1961, included not only originals and copies of 
the great XVIIth century Spanish court painter, but also 
works by his contemporaries such as his master and father- 
in-law, Francisco Pacheco, Martinez del Mazo, Juan Carrefio, 
and other Spanish artists of that period. El Greco was 
represented by a fine portrait of his son, Jorge Manuel (who 
can also be picked out in that artist’s great masterpiece “The 
Burial of Conde de Orgaz”),—loaned by the Fine Arts 
Museum at Seville—and Claudio Coello by a portrait of 
Juan de Alarcon, dressed in the dark habit of a Calatrava 
knight, lent by Col. Felix Valdes of Bilbao. There were 
also works shown by Caravaggio, Herrero and Rubens (though 
two of the latter’s may be copies). 

For an intelligent study of the exhibition a catalogue was 
indispensable ; this was issued by the Dirrecion de Bellas 
Artes (price 75 pesetas, approximately 9/-), and contained 
detailed descriptions and photographs of many of the pictures 
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displayed. Without the catalogue the visitor could have been 
slightly bewildered, as it was not always possible to know 
which pictures were originals and which were copies, or from 
what collection the picture in question came. 

It is always interesting to see the less familiar works of a 
famous painter, just as it is to discover a novel or poem by a 
classic author that one has not previously read. It is true 
that the majority of Velazquez’s works shown in this exhibi- 
tion were eclipsed, from an artistic point of view, by the 
familiar portraits, in El Prado, of Felipe IV, Prince Carlos 
Baltazar, “Las Meninas” (which is the subject of an interest- 
ing play by Sefior Buero Vallejo now running at the Teatro 
Espafiol in Madrid) the dwarfs and others, but they were 
none the less interesting. To the British visitor the Rokeby 
Venus, who seems to grow lovelier every time one sees her, 
most effectively hung in an alcove to herself, “Christ and 
the Christian Soul”, “Christ in the house of Martha” and 
“St. John the Evangelist in Patmos”—all from the National 
Gallery—are already familiar, as is the beautiful “Water 
Carrier” from Apsley House, but many of the works such as 
the fine equestrian portrait of the Conde Duque de Olivares 
from the New York Metropolitan Museum and the attractive 
“Spanish Lady” from Chatsworth were new to most visitors. 
(Actually the equestrian portrait is almost a replica of the 
similar large portrait of Olivares in the Prado, It was 
acquired by Lord Elgin, Ambassador to Constantinople, on 
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his return to England by way of Paris in 1804). A similar 
smaller portrait was loaned by the Munich Gallery. 

Velazquez’s interest in horses was illustrated by two fine 
paintings of a saddled white horse, one from the Madrid 
Royal Palace, the other from the collection of the Condes de 
Almodovar. Another fine animal study was a stag’s head 
from the collection of the Vizconde de Baiguer. 

One of the most imposing portraits exhibited was that of 
Queen Isabel de Borbon from the Royal Museum of Copen- 
hagen, which showed a handsome woman in fine wide- 
spreading black and grey dress, which was said to be an 
early copy of an original by Velazquez, that now lies under 
the full-length “Louis Philippe” or Huth portrait of the 
Queen. There were also two charming portraits of the 
Infanta Dona Margarita de Austria, one lent by the Duke 
and Duchess of Alba, the other from the Louvre, showing 
a fair-haired little girl with full face and stiff brocade dress. 
There were also several self-portraits from Florence, Rome 
and elsewhere. 

Velazquez’s versatility was well displayed by his clever 
portrait of “The Geographer” which in the exhibition 
was hung along with two portraits of “the man with a cup 
of wine”, one from Ohio and the other from the Zorn 
Museum, Mora (Sweden). The three men have the same 
humorous expression suggesting subtlety and calculation. 
The picture from the Zorn Museum is admitted to be a 
copy, but that from Ohio is considered an original by some 
authorities and to have been painted before “the Geographer”, 
the difference between the latter and the picture from Ohio 
being that in the latter the hand is gloved and holds a cup of 
wine instead of pointing to the globe. 

“The temptation of St. Thomas Aquinas”, (illustrated), 
first attributed to Nicholas de Villacis, is an _ inter- 
esting allegorical portrait, depicting angels assisting St. 
Thomas to resist women’s wiles. Certain parts of the picture, 
which comes from the cathedral of Orihuela (province of 
Murcia) are attributed to Velazquez, others to Alonso Cano. 
The saint, the angel by him and the fireplace are said to be 
the work of the latter, while the woman flying out of the 
door, the second angel, the bench and books are considered 
to be Velazquez’s own work. 

The exhibition also included the well-known portrait of 
Pope Innocent X (from Apsley House), the less familiar one 
of Cardinal Francisco de Borja from Toledo Cathedral and 
that of Sor Francisca Jerénima de la Fuente from a private 
collection in Madrid, depicting an elderly nun with intelli- 
gent, parchment-like face, holding a scythe in her right and 
a book in her left hand. 

One of the most interesting pictures in the exhibition was 
the fragmentary hand of an ecclesiastic from the Royal Palace 
of Madrid, inscribed with Velazquez’s signature. It was 
acquired for the Palace by Queen Isabel II, having previously 
belonged to the collection of the Marqués de Salamanca. 
The theory that it is a fragment of a lost portrait of D. 
Fernando Valdés y Llanos, Archbishop of Granada, which 
was accidentally destroyed in the fire that burned down the 
royal Alcazar in Madrid on Christmas Eve 1734, may or 
may not be true, but the hand is generally taken as that of the 
above-mentioned archbishop whose bust portrait from the col- 
lection of Colonel Angus Bainbridge of London (recently on 
loan to the National Gallery) hangs next to it in this 
exhibition. 

Besides paintings, the exhibition showed us some interesting 
drawings and engravings, one of the most attractive being a 
sketch of two gentlemen taking a walk, attributed to Velaz- 
quez, some sculpture including the latter’s bronze hermaphro- 








The temptation of St. Thomas Aquinas, ascribed partly to 
Velazquez and partly to Alonso Cano. From the cathedral 
of Orihuela. 


dite from El Prado, manuscripts such as Pacheco’s “Art of 
Painting” and Velazquez’s own letters, XVIIth century coins 
and medals, and some fine tapestries, among which was one 
lent by the French Embassy in Madrid, depicting the meet- 
ing of Louis XIV and Philip IV on the Isle of Pheasants 
in 1660, after a picture by Le Brun. There were also some 
good examples of XVIIth century armour—pistols, arque- 
buses, crossbows—from the Madrid Royal Armoury. 

While the visitor wandered round the exhibition he listened 
to mechanically produced music of an ecclesiastical character, 
recalling a similar accompaniment at the beautiful Carlos V 
exhibition in Toledo two years ago. 

The Velazquez exhibition was certainly one of the most 
interesting recently held in Madrid and attracted a large 
public, as the long queue outside the Cason del Buen Retiro 
testified. The British visitor may speculate whether this ex- 
hibition, if shown in London, would attract the public there 
too. Lovers of Velazquez believe that it would. 





APRIL NUMBER 


This issue will be a very greatly enlarged number and in ad- 
dition to the usual well known features, it will also contain 
the following articles: —Chinese Works of Art in the Collection 
of Mrs. Leopold Dreyfus (Part I) by Edgar E. Bluett ; Drink- 
ing Horns by Peter Stone; Modern Art in Paris; Water 
Colour Values by Charles Carter ; Silver Surgical Instruments, 
and a report of Art in U.S.A. by Prof. Erik Larsen, Ph.D. 
There will also be an enlarged Spring Book Section. 



















RECENT ACQUISITIONS 
AT THE 

BRITISH MUSEUM 
I PHOENICIAN CARVINGS 


The British Museum has acquired from the British School 
of Archaeology in Iraq six Phoenician carvings from the 
discoveries made by the School during its excavations at 
“Fort Shalmaneser” at the Assyrian royal capital of Nimrud. 

The British School, under Professor M. E. L. Mallowan, 
has been conducting fruitful excavations there for several 
years past, and in particular, has found large quantities of 
fine Phoenician ivories, perhaps parts of furniture, which 
seem to have been collected and carried off from the 
Phoenician cities of the Lebanon coast, either as booty or 
tribute by their Assyrian conquerors in the late VIIIth century 
B.c. These carvings show the usual Phoenician mixture of 
Egyptian and Asiatic motifs. The present pieces include a 
unique piece with two fine Egyptian Bes heads flanking a 
cartouche ; a much stylised openwork palm-tree of Syrian 
type, and a group of Egyptian style, unfortunately much 
damaged, showing a foreigner carrying a calf on his shoulder. 
This is a motif which, through Phoenicia, influenced archaic 
Greek art. These fragments thus help to bridge the gap 
between the art of archaic Greece and the Near East. 


II A JADE WINE CUP 


The British Museum has purchased an early XVth century 
Persian jade wine cup. It is 34 inches high and 6} inches 
in diameter. 

The Mongols used a small cup with a loop handle for 
attachment to their belt or saddle, often made in silver, 
and intended for drinking the spirit made from fermented 
mare’s milk, known as kummis. It rather resembled the 
common form of French silver wine taster. The handle of 
the finer cups was in the shape of a dragon’s head holding 
a ring in its mouth. This shape was introduced into China 
under the Chin Tartars and the Mongol dynasty of Yiian 

1280-1368). It was there used for drinking rice wine and 
was copied in porcelain even to the suspension loop, though 
this would have been purely ornamental in that material. 














































































A Nubian bringing a bull and carrying a calf. 


In the other direction the cup spread to Persia, with the 
Mongol invasion of the XIIIth century. There it was en- 
larged to serve for wine drinking, which, though forbidden 
to strict Moslems, was a frequent indulgence especially among 
the princely families. 

The jade cup which has now been acquired by the Museum 
from the Brooke-Sewell Fund retains the dragon head handle, 
but this is turned round to overlap the rim. Its Persian 
origin is shown by the lobed foot rim and trefoil base to 
the handle. Only one other Persian jade cup of this type 
is known and that forms part of the royal gift of Shah Abbas 
the Great to the shrine of his ancestor Shaykh Safi Ardebil 
in 1611. 


Jade Wine Cup. Persian. 
Early XVth Century. 
33 in. high x 64 in. diameter. 
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Standing Figure. By John Hoskin. Mild steel. 44 in. high, 1960. 
Exhibited at the Matthiesen Gallery. 


MODERN ART IN LONDON 


LEON UNDERWOOD AT KAPLAN GALLERY 


There is a small sculpture by Leon Underwood which is 
composed of a row of three figures. The leading figure 
represents faith, the middle one—intuition, and the smallest 
one with an outsize head—intellect, These figures represent 
quite accurately the sculptor’s own feeling about the ideas 
they embody. Collectively, Underwood’s work has been the 
search to understand something about life, to correlate man 
as myth and man as the maker of the world. Unconsciously 
Underwood has adopted from other cultures symbolic ges- 
tures and has sought to give man edification in as many 
forms as he could, within the scope of his work. To him 
there can be no sculpture without subject matter, without 
which, in turn, he claims, there can be no style. Ideas as 
abstractions he dismisses as mathematics. For these reasons 
the only satisfactory road for Underwood is that of expres- 
sionism or symbolism, for he is not a narrator—he has simply 
set out to restore to man his natural dignity—be he a juggler, 
an angel, or a figure with a cloak of fear. 

As this is a retrospective exhibition, one can compare the 
early works with the recent ones, and it is clear that the 
monumental simplicity of smooth surfaces and gentle curves, 
has given way to a sinewy and tortured surface. Underwood 
works according to very clear precepts—for him there is a 
natural and inevitable progression from the recording of 
nature, in the form of life drawing, to the creation of some- 
thing new and personal. In this instance, the sculptor, obvi- 
ously treats nature as a sort of language which one has to 
learn in order to express oneself at all, and life drawing 
becomes a practical necessity as something one must keep 
oneself adept at. As a personality, Underwood’s importance 
lies not in the individual pieces of sculpture he has produced 
but in the uncompromising and deliberately limited attitude 
he has assumed towards the process of creation as a whole. 


JOHN HOSKIN AT MATTHIESEN GALLERY 


The sculptures of John Hoskin carry the ambiguity of re- 
lationship between abstraction and figuration beyond its logical 
limits. By that, I mean that the artist does not stop at mak- 
ing the viewer aware of this diversity in his sculptures which 
contain both figurative and abstract elements, but he creates 
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Faith, Intuition, Intellect, By Leon Underwood. 
Bronze, 8 in. high, 10 in. wide, 1955. 
Exhibited at the Kaplan Gallery. 






By JASIA REICHARDT 


from this combination a different consideration still, a new 
creation that is not concerned with the two aspects already 
mentioned. Hoskin is concerned with the idea of flight. 
Basically, in this respect one can detect the influence of Lynn 
Chadwick, to whom Hoskin was apprenticed some time ago ; 
but from what he had learnt he had since evolved something 
very personal. His sculptures are creations which have a 
propensity for flight. They are neither purely organic, bird-, 
or bat-like, nor are they purely mechanistic. A name that 
springs to mind to describe these works is ‘airplane creatures’, 
combining the smooth shining panel, which has the efficient 
character of a machine finish, with the precarious, rough- 
surfaced legs that are predominantly organic. These sculp- 
tures testify to the fact that Hoskin has something to say 
and that he is in possession of means to express himself 
explicitly and imaginatively. It is also clear that he succeeds 
best when working on a larger scale, for the very small pieces 
often tend to lose something of their personality. 


ALEXANDER MACKENZIE AT WADDINGTON GALLERIES 

On seeing the paintings of Alexander Mackenzie it is 
possible to realise that when Ben Nicholson settled in St. 
Ives after the second world war he had created in Cornwall 
a heritage. In this instance it is fatuous to talk of influences 
for a certain group of artists in St. Ives became spokesmen 
for an idiom. An idiom that indicated an awareness of 
immediate natural environment, and that transposed the evi- 
dence of nature into atmosphere. Mackenzie paints on hard- 
board with great technical facility in very smooth and flowing 
forms ; and, this is directly instrumental in presenting his 
subject matter not as something concrete and immediately 
intimate, but as an ephemeral image of something concrete. 
Within the effects of transparent surface, the colours that 
emerge are those directly associated with the earth and the 
sea. Generally Mackenzie works within a very limited range 
of hues. It is in the really small paintings that one can see 
a greater variety of colours and forms and a greater freedom 
of multiple relationships. Mackenzie, who was born in Liver- 
pool in 1923 and has lived in Cornwall since 1951, is a de- 
clared romantic. He seems absorbed exclusively with one 
type of vision and possibly this is the reason why his 
paintings seem so repetitive. 


































































Relief painting. By Laurence Eveleigh. 1960. 


15 in. x 25 in. 
Exhibited at McRoberts and Tunnard Gallery. 


LAURENCE EVELEIGH AT MCROBERTS AND 
TUNNARD GALLERY 

The artist’s fascination with the sea is twofold, in his own 
words “both as the original element and source of living 
forms, and also as a vehicle of corrosion and change”. Briefly, 
the sea here represents a force of nature, as an element of 
creation and destruction, as a power that can be compre- 
hended but not controlled. The sea is still a mystery, no 
exploration has yet clarified all the aspects of life within it, 
and thus there is plenty of room for conjecture and fantasy. 
Eveleigh’s interest in the sea takes on the aspect of fantasy. 
In the pictures which rely to some extent on figurative 
imagery there are boats, chains, fishes, and heads, interwoven 
into a complex pattern. In the abstract works, which are in 
a way more original, these forms, which suggest an organic 
life, remain as symbols, as patterns, as pure shapes, but the 
subject connotation no longer exists. In short, the spirit 
of fantasy remains, although the artist has forsaken the nar- 
rative theme. Although in conception, the forms are fluid 
and often characterised by a definite movement, when the 
painting is finished, they give the impression of arrested 
motion. This is largely due to the artist’s technique which 
leaves nothing to chance but sets well defined limits. Al- 
though the means with which the artist carefully builds up 
his surfaces is complex, in the best examples, the effect is 
extremely simple—so that the viewer is aware of the par- 
ticular quality of the surface without quite realising why his 
attention is drawn towards it. Although Eveleigh’s method 
is personal and original it can also constitute a failing where 
it becomes too conspicuous. These relief-paintings are the 
work of a talented romantic who builds whole edifices on the 
precarious substance of fantasies and dreams. 





CLIFFORD HALL AT THE SAVAGE GALLERY 

The paintings of Clifford Hall could be divided into two 
categories—landscapes and figures. It is quite obviously the 
figure that he is most interested in, and since the line has 
become a predominant feature in his work the disturbing 
sentimental quality disappeared to some extent with the 
patches of fluffy colour. The tauter the composition, the 
more simplified the form—in the case of Clifford Hall— 
the better the picture. The artist has a certain ability to 


express the three dimensional depth and subtle tone variations 
of his subject in areas of almost absolutely flat paint. In 
these works one finds the precarious balance between delicacy 
and crudity, between craftsmanship and inspiration, For 
Hall is certainly a craftsman and it is his technical ability 
and painstaking efforts that save some of the pretty and sweet 
pictures from being merely trite. To Hall nothing comes 
either easily or quickly, and before he sets out to start on a 
painting there is a considerable number of preliminaries. 
After making drawings from a model, the artist works on 
some more sketches in which he transforms the objective 
vision into a personal one. When he reaches the stage of 
starting to work on a canvas or a board, it may still be as 
long as another four years before the painting is completed. 
Hall uses limited means to achieve the desired effect of 
simplicity both in execution and in the presentation of his 
theme, and of this, “The Window, Antwerp’ is one of the 
best examples. 


VicTOR PASMORE AT NEW LONDON GALLERY 


With reference to Pasmore’s recent work, one could ask: 
What is the emotional content of the type of objective vision 
which reduces a work of art to two curved and three straight 
lines ? The answer to such a question could be given by 
posing another: What is the emotional content of Plato’s 
Philosophy ? The affinity between Pasmore and Plato is very 
close. And, as far as the emotional content is concerned—it 
is simply rarified, it comes in the guise of understanding and 
intellectual elation, it is a by-product of a certain type of 
idealism. Stendhal wrote once: “I learn that when the 
barbarians built a bas-relief into a wall, finding the plain 
surface much more beautiful than the other, it was their 
invariable custom to turn the stone to the wall in such a 
manner as to hide the carving”. Like these barbarians, Pas- 
more finds and creates harmony with plain and simple forms, 
lines and surfaces that are uncluttered by busily narrative 
concepts and lack the intimacy of the obvious signs of the 
artist’s touch on the crowded and complicated surface. Pas- 
more’s is a disciplined art, but it is obvious after contemplat- 
ing his works, that it does not lack emotion. 


RAIMONDS STAPRANS AT O’HANA GALLERY 


Born in Latvia in 1926, Raimonds Staprans completed his 
art studies in California. His interpretation of townscapes, 
landscapes, still lifes, executed with rich colours and heavy 
impasto are very personal. Staprans abstracts, in as far 
as he selects the elements that he considers important from 
any given subject, yet all his works have a definite reference 
to the tangible world. One could say that he is an optimist, 
that he finds hopefulness, and that he extracts joy even where 
there is little of it to be found. About his own aims Stap- 
rans said: “every professional artist must cope with (the 
tradition of painting), in order to survive. Freedom of ex- 
pression is only a privilege reserved for amateurs and Sunday 
painters. I thought I had found the continuity between the 
art of yesterday and that of today. It was an uninterrupted 
chain, therefore instead of classifying paintings into abstract 
or representational, I only attempted to separate the ones 
that followed the tradition of painting, from those that were 
built on the void.” 


JAN LE WITT AT GROSVENOR GALLERY 
Whether Jan Le Witt is a painter who writes poetry, or 
whether he is a poet who paints, is not important, but under- 
standably enough his paintings are imbued with a lyricism 











that commands the viewer’s attention. It is in this poetic 
feeling that to a large measure lies Le Witt’s originality, for 
rarely is poetry so insistent or so uncompromising in relation 
to the visual arts. Whereas there are great many painters 
whom nature has inspired, only a few have paid undivided 
attention to her apparel, to the flickering shades of the earth 
and soil, and the ever-changing hues of rocks and vegetation, 
and the creatures that live among them. The luminous 
mystery that is often a part of the textures of the earth, is 
also an important part of Le Witt’s work. The glowing 
colours which he achieves are the result of long and careful 
application of pigment, layer upon layer, until the surface of 
the painting is as complex as that of the earth itself. Refer- 
ring to nature Le Witt said: “I wouldn’t rob nature of any of 
its precious mysteries—I would rather contribute one more to 
it”. In so far as Le Witt’s association with nature is so close 
and direct, one could not give his paintings the term 
‘abstract’ (which suggests a more intellectual procedure), al- 
though at first sight they may appear to be so. On the other 
hand, he is not a painter of ‘subject-matter’. His images 
could be better described as personifications of moods, of 
atmosphere, and of wonderment. Although the paintings 
in this exhibition do not cover a large range stylistically, their 
quality is variable, but the best are very good indeed. 


PALMER, PINDER, SOFER AT WOODSTOCK GALLERY 


Of the three artists who are showing their works, Frederick 
Palmer is probably the most accomplished from the point of 
view of articulate expression. His recent paintings have 
been inspired by the Greek countryside where he spent the 
summer. This experience has helped him to gain freedom 
in dealing with relationships of forms and application of 
pigment. The best landscapes are those in which the artist 
has dispensed with continuous references to recognisable 
phenomena and where one is aware of the composition first, 
and the subject later. It seems that where the structure and 
plan of any particular work is very carefully considered, the 
impact is greater. 

Allan Pinder shows a series of abstracts which are repetitive 
in theme and which consist of a very complex application of 
colours. The pictures contain within them flowing, whirling 
signs like a multiple vortex, defined with an opulent and 
crude impasto. Pinder’s concern with textures is quite clear, 
but the combination of the complexity of the surface texture, 
direction of the various images, and bright colours, makes 
these paintings appear rather laboured. 

Sarah Sofer, in her woodcarvings, explores the simple 
forms and subjects which remind one of folk art. There is 
ample evidence of the artist’s technical skill, but the forms 
she creates out of wood are too glossy, too highly varnished, 
causing the quality of the material and the form to be lost in 
glitter. Miss Sofer is an architect, yet her sculpture is con- 
ceived on a very intimate scale, with an accent on the 
decorative. 


SUZANNE RODILLON AT DRIAN GALLERIES 


In 1946 Suzanne Rodillon abandoned the proprietorship 
of a successful commercial enterprise to start painting seri- 
ously. Throughout her progress towards abstraction there 
were always several consistent factors. In the first place her 
interest in a form of expression which is associated with the 
myths and magic of primitive societies, and secondly in a 
type of overriding dynamism which is evident even in the 
more lyrical of her paintings. In her exhibition at this gallery 
two years ago, the paintings were based on a central theme 
that had well defined limits, and which did not even pose 
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Composition in Red, By Rodillon. Oil. 1960. 
3 ft. 9 in. x 4 ft. 94 in. 
Exhibited at the Drian Galleries. 













































the question whether the relationship between the image and 
the format of the canvas was arbitrary or not. In the paint- 
ings in the current exhibition the central theme has not been 
abandoned, yet it has a definite bearing on the boundaries of 
the picture area. Not only have the recent paintings gained 
in plastic sensibility, they have, in so far as the artist has 
abandoned the predominantly linear quality of her earlier 
works, become more vital. What has in fact happened is 
that the image seems to have gained an extra dimension. 
One could interpret this as a transition towards a greater 
simplification ; for, as is the case with one red abstract, the 
painter has limited her expression, which in turn has become 
clearer. In this particular work, the direction of the shapes 
is predominantly vertical or horizontal, the textures are less 
ambiguous, whereas the colour has become the dominant 
factor. In the case of many other paintings on view, where 
there is no particular accent, one searches in vain to rest one’s 
eyes on a focal point from which to start exploring the pic- 
ture. Rodillon’s paintings are spirited, vital and intense, and 
one can see that she has put everything into her work, and 
that her progress to date has been considerable, It is neces- 
sary to mention that these paintings are far more simple and 
direct than the incomprehensible introduction to the catalogue 
would suggest. 





SURREALIST PAINTINGS AT OBELISK GALLERY 


It is in the very nature of surrealism to predict, and com- 
ment on, the future, and in this particular respect it assumes 
the same function as science, although it does so in many 
guises. The multiple aspects of surrealism consist in inter- 
pretation rather than in feeling. Magritte and Matta, for 
instance, may evoke the same type of emotion, yet whereas 
the first is a primarily literary painter, the latter’s surrealist 
tendencies are more evident in his use of colour and purely 
visual imagery. Although surrealism has been known to 
contain within its realm more styles, ideas, techniques and 
cross purposes than any other art movement—it has never- 
theless been consistently involved with one thing—poetry. 
Apart from the more recent developments in surrealist 
tendencies, e.g. the work of Hassel Smith, the adherents to 
the movement are well represented and include the follow- 
ing: Matta, Ernst, Bellmer, Arp, de Chirico, Delvaux, Dali, 
Dominguez, Lam, Tanguy, Paalen, Miro, and Magritte. 
























































By Yves Tanguy. Oil on canvas. 
Exhibited at the Obelisk Gallery. 


Le bon jour doré. 
| 254 in. x 36 in. 


The paintings of Yves Tanguy were once aptly described by 
André Breton as ‘far expeditions’, and “Le bon jour doré’ is 
an almost poetic vision of a science fiction event. Tanguy 
evolved not only a style but a logic which created a frame- 
work for his inventive vision and precise technique. His 
work combined the longing for the irrational and a desire 
for order, and one could almost say that in the majority of 
his paintings the same images took on different poses and were 
placed in slightly different surroundings, and that he was 
involved exclusively with one type of a world. There is one 
painting by de Chirico, dated 1926, ‘Interior au Temple 
Grec’; it is one of the first works that anticipated the 
painter’s baroque style, and the beginning of his deliberately 
undertaken downward path. Another disquietening painting 
is ‘Aerogyl Bleu’ by Paalen, in which there seems to be a 
conflict between the image and the strangely intense quality 
in the texture of paint. This exhibition is certainly worth 
seeing for it contains some excellent examples of some of 
the most important surrealists. 





ALFRED ABERDAM AT MOLTON GALLERY 


Aberdam’s vision revolves around a drama in which all the 
participants have become ghosts who leave behind them in- 
delible traces in the form of shadows. The personages who 
appear within the stage of his canvases are acrobats, dancers, 
horsemen, and they seem to grow out of their surroundings 
like trees. There is a constant movement of pale colours 


By N. Caffe. 1959. Board. 
Exhibited at Tooth’s. 


Abiti rossi, 27% in. x 20 in. 







against a background of varying greys. These are sad 
paintings for they are imbued with a feeling of inevitability, 
because it seems that his vaguely defined characters move not 
of their own volition, but that they are pushed, compelled, 
harassed, until they become like soft petals agitated by a 
strong wind. Only in his very latest painting does Aberdam 
depart from the subdued mysticism of the situations he 
creates. In this last work the volubility is a part of the paint 
texture, a part of the colour scheme, and not just the per- 
sistent and disquieting movement. There is much feeling 
in these works and much individuality, and one would never 
doubt the artist’s singleness of purpose. Alfred Aberdam 
was born in Lwow in 1894, he studied in several European 
capitals and now lives in Paris. 


PEINTRES D’AujouRD’Hu!I AT TOOTH’S 


In 1953 this gallery held, for the first time a mixed ex- 
hibition under the title “Tours des Ateliers’. Its purpose was 
to show some of the contemporary work from Paris. The 
criticism which this show invited was that most of the works 
were marked by an acute sadness ; which had caused the 
gallery eventually to arrange another annual exhibition to 
counteract this, which was called ‘Peintres Heureux’. In 
1956, a new title was evolved—‘Peintres d’Aujourd’Hui’, 
and an exhibition under this title has been held every year 
since that date. The paintings shown represent some of the 
artists living in Paris who have retained the figurative image 
as an essential part of their work. This year included are: 
Yves Ganne, Cavaille, Buffet, Clavé, Vignoles, Priking, 
Venard, Dureuil and Caffe, whose straightforward approach 
to their respective subject makes little or no demands on the 
viewer. The themes are still lifes, boats and harbours, 
flowers and portraits, executed with considerable technical 
competence. Nino Caffé stands out by the virtue of his 
fantasies which revolve around ecclesiastical themes. In the 
predominant reds and pinks of his paintings, which give a 
distinct impression of fading and age, the painter conveys a 
slightly surrealist and decadent elegance. 


THE LINCOLN GALLERY 


This gallery is opening at number 8 Sloane Street, $.W.3 
during the first week in March, with an exhibition of paint- 
ings by Roderic Knowles and Patrick Mac Miadhachain. 
Amongst other things this gallery will show the work of 
young artists in whose work the image figures as an important 
factor. 


JACK ZAJAC AT ROLAND, BROWSE AND DELBANCO 


In his concern with the expression of the intensity of ex- 
perience Zajac shares many qualities with Rodin and Boc- 
cioni, and as in their case, his interest in life is of greater 
importance than the formality of an aesthetic gesture. Zajac 
explores the mystery and the tragedy of sacrifice—both as a 
symbol, and as something that is inevitably a part of day to 
day life. In the first instance, his sacrificial goats convey 
successfully the artist’s purpose and concern, but as simple 
expressions of tragedy they fail to make the viewer aware of 
any great magnitude. For this reason Zajac appears more 
articulate where his aims are either simpler, or less obvious, 
as is the case with a series of bronzes entitled ‘Metamorphosis’. 
Here the voluble forms indicate not only the artist’s imagina- 
tive power but also his feeling for creating exuberance out 
of supple and dynamic forms. 

Also on view is a collection of sculptors’ drawings, 
among which the nudes of Maillol and Emilio Greco are 
outstanding. 
































DOBASHI AT 
THE REDFERN 
GALLERY 


N art it is the Japanese and not the 

English that have perfected the idiom 
of understatement. For them even the 
throes of action painting could not give 
rise to anything louder in quality than ef- 
fervescence. This certainly is true of 
Dobashi, who was born in Japan in 1910 
and has settled recently in Paris. Although 
he dues not lack a well defined personality, 
in his work, he shares with his contem- 
poraries in the mainstream of art, the 
international style, which has engulfed 
much individuality in creating a common 
pursuit, He is an exponent not of virtu- 
osity but of a sort of perfection, that is at 
the same time lucid and introspective, 
bright and melancholy, intense and subdued. These 
characteristics may be more often found in the work of the 
constructivists who rely on the available light and atmosphere 
to pick out the qualities of form and structure, although 





















































































































Rythmes Bleus. 35 x 53 cm. 


Dobashi’s paintings are primarily informal, romantic and 
lyrical. It is necessary to realise, when facing the paintings 
of this artist, that their qualities are not really an isolated 
phenomenon but that they belong to the deeply rooted 
tradition of Japanese painting which never fails to be meti- 
culous and sensitive. Dobashi’s intent is explicit although his 
works lack any dogmatic insistence, and appeal by suggestion 
rather than any type of force. 

In most respects Dobashi’s paintings appeal to the spirit 
rather than either the intellect or the senses, and what Michel 
Seuphor said about a certain form of abstract art is certainly 
true of Dobashi: “Art is a creation which offers no guarantees. 
The artist is a man walking into space, and we cannot know 
by what miracle the solid earth rises up to support his feet”’. 
At times the artist’s lyricism falls into depths of sentimental- 
ity, at the other end of the scale it has power to elate. 
Dobashi’s art certainly offers no guarantees—its balance must 
be precarious for it depends on such very delicate relation- 
ships. Because his work is not based on any series of pre- 
selected axioms, because he does not use a formula which 
promises a certain foreseeable outcome, the quality of his 
paintings cannot, under any circumstances, be consistent. 
In some of the best paintings the receding and advancing 
planes juxtaposed with close patches of brighter colour ap- 
plied in impasto, work extremely well. 

In the case of Dobashi one could ask—to what extent is 
the artist involved in what is going on around him? To 
what extent what he paints is influenced by awareness of 
what is going on in science, or what happens in politics ? The 
answer that suggests itself is that Dobashi absorbs informa- 
tion by osmosis, that his message is the result of contempla- 
tion rather than active interest. One can surmise that these 
paintings are the result of weeks, or months of work—and 
even their feeling of spontaneity seems to have been evolved 
in the process of prolonged endeavour. 

In addition to the current exhibition at the Redfern 
Gallery, Dobashi has recently exhibited at the Galerie Fricker, 
Boulevard Haussmann, Paris. 


Rythmes Blancs. 162 x 130 cm. 




















Oil on card. 


MICHAEL FRANCIS 


HERE is a stage in every artist’s career which indicates 

a new beginning, or rather, which suggests that a new 
effort must be made to approach a problem from a different 
angle or else to find a new problem. In the case of Michael 
Francis it was a question of a new problem. The transition 
period took place about two years ago when the artist visited 
Italy and when the clear, bright light and stronger colours 
revealed to him hitherto unforeseeable possibilities, Since 
his student days at the Slade School, Michael Francis painted 
rather polite, and sometimes somewhat heroic, portraits with 
an immaculate finish. These paintings were technically 
competently executed, but the paint was as dead as a dodo. 
The recent works, though less proficient technically, are, in 
many respects, more alive. The visit to Italy meant for 
this painter, the discovery of impressionism. I do not mean 
by this that he painted impressionist pictures, but that he 
could not have painted some of his pictures without being 
aware of the implications of impressionism. A discovery of 
this sort is quite independent of learning about impressionism, 
it is a part of one’s experience as opposed to being a part of 
one’s knowledge. In this respect to Michael Francis is ap- 


Segment of Time. 12 in. x 16 in. 









plicable what the writer and critic Duranty wrote, in 1876 
about Monet and his friends: “Going from intuition to in- 
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Red in Motion. 


12 in. x 15 in. Oil on canvas. 





By JASIA REICHARDT 


tuition, they have gradually come to the decomposition of 
sunlight into its rays, its elements, and to reconstructing its 
unity by the general harmony of the iridescent colours 
which they spread on their canvases”. 

Michael Francis’s main interest lies in colour. Colour for 
him constitutes the original inspiration and the point of 
departure. His bright paintings, like those of the futurists 
seem to extoll the beauty of speed and aggressive movement. 
Indeed, there is not a single painting among the works which 
constitute the two years’ output to which one could refer as 
‘static’. Yet his affiliation to futurism is only incidental, for 
he is neither concerned with the laws of optics, nor the 
psychic simultaneity which the members of the futurist 
movement postulated. 

There are several considerations that Michael Francis is 
concerned with, but above all, he is preoccupied with the 
search for a coherent form of expression. He has also 
attempted to portray some religious themes with abstract 
rendering, which in many ways are some of the most inter- 
esting works to date. He says about them: “When using the 
term religion, I do not mean anything connected with 
religious dogma. I have a great abhorrence for man’s in- 
humanity to man and an equally great belief in the profound 
but simple truths expressed in Christ’s teachings. I would 
like to put these things on to canvas and in an abstract 
manner. I think it is possible to achieve this aim, but per- 
haps it will not be possible to eliminate some rudimentary 
form of symbolism or figuration completely.” 

During the two years that Michael Francis painted the 
pictures for this exhibition he has made the first steps in 
mastering a form of pictorial expression. These two years 
are not enough, in terms of work, to indicate any future ex- 
pectations. It is rather as the case with a man who climbs 
a spring-board for the first time—the people watching him 
below do not know whether he will dive, jump or climb 
down. Michael Francis is aware of the pitfalls that facile 
success implicates, and his sincerity bears witness to his con- 
tinued effort to enlarge and improve his scope of expression. 


Azaleas at Kew. 16 in. x 20 in. Oil on canvas. 




















FRANK AVRAY WILSON 


RANK AVRAY WILSON started out with a career in 

the natural sciences. It is possible, however, that had 
he never been a scientist he might never have become an 
artist. Although he was already painting strangely mystical 
landscapes even while engaged in research at Cambridge, 
later, he became wholeheartedly involved with art as a reaction 
against the order, logic, and rationalisation of science. Apart 
from one year at an art school in Norway, just after the war, 
he had little formal art education. Since then he had passed 
through three main stages. In 1946 he was one of the first 
pioneers of abstract expressionism in England, yet after seeing, 
in 1951, the work of Pollock and that of other American 
artists working in the same idiom—Avray Wilson reverted to 
the formality of explicit and definite structure. Since then he 
has once more come back to expressionism as the most grati- 
fying, and the only possible, form of communication, 

Although much of the work of Frank Avray Wilson has 
been associated with action painting, he had in fact only 
started to incorporate action elements in his paintings, in 1953. 
The technique he has made use of since then has been modified 
time and time again so as to allow him the closest possible 
contact with the material he is manipulating—paint. Thus 
he paints with a rag, fingers, palette knife, and only the outline 
of the image, which is usually black, is applied with a paint 
brush. Technique and its scope is extremely important to 
him because the eventual image, and the initial form of it, 
are the direct result of the method of working. 

Ideally Avray Wilson aims at combining vitality with form. 
Form cannot exist in a painting which is primarily amorphous, 
nor can vitality exist in one which is extremely rigid in its 
structure. The successful association of these two elements is 
certainly discernible in his best works. Within the limited 
field which the painter has been exploring (he believes that 
specialisation must apply to art as much as it applies to tech- 
nology), he has never departed from the essence of expression- 
ism. Yet, he makes neither references to natural phenomena, 
nor to ideas as the products of intellect. His art is in fact 


exactly what the artist has aimed at creating—it is synthetic. 







































Gouache, 1960, 34 in. x 22 in. 
Exhibited at the Galerie Fricker. 


His problem is to produce not just a synthetic form of art, but 
to combine it with the type of vitality and life which is usually 
associated with things that are real (i.e. part of nature), and alive. 

For Avray Wilson the creative act does not end with a 
finished canvas, for in his case the process of selection, that 
takes place later, is also very important. He attacks the same 
problem simultaneously in three or four canvases, each one 
with a different predominant colour (usually red, blue, green 
and yellow), so that at least colour will not be a limiting 
factor. From the four paintings three are usually rejected. 
Ideally, the artist would like to complete a painting in one 
session, but this is not often possible. He is also concerned 
with producing a two dimensional structure, which is dynamic 
in character, but which does not give the illusion of a third 
dimension. To this end he aims at combining forms, rather 
than superimposing them. 

It is clear that some of Avray Wilson’s best paintings are 
also the largest. His image is built up as a rule around a 
central theme. In the bigger works it is contained well within 
the dimensions of the canvas, whereas in the smaller paintings 
it fills the picture area and sometimes gives the impression that 
the borders of the canvas act as a prison rather than a boundary. 

The work of Avray Wilson is completely uncompromising 
in its scope and aims, and possibly that is why so many can- 
vases have to be rejected, while, on the other hand, the rest 
offer a very exciting and vital experience, He is exhibiting 
at Galerie Fricker in Paris, from March 3rd until April 3rd. 


Painting. Oil on canvas, 1960, 36 in. x 36 in. 
Exhibited at the Galerie Fricker. 



























































CERAMIC CAUSERIE 


LORD BRISTOL’S PURCHASES 


John Hervey, first Earl of Bristol (1665-1751), was a Whig, 
a friend of Marlborough and a man of wealth. He is less 
often remembered than his grandson, the much-travelled 
Bishop of Derry and fourth Earl who rebuilt the family seat, 
“sweet Ickworth”, in Suffolk, and gave the name of Bristol 
to so many hotels, large and small, in England and on the 
Continent. 

The letters and diary of John Hervey were edited and 
printed in 1894, the four cloth-bound volumes were published 
at Wells, Somerset, and are not easy to obtain nowadays. The 
editor, a member of the Hervey family who hides behind the 
initials “S.H.A.H.”, did his work both admirably and con- 
scientiously. In a Preface to the Letters he wrote: “These 
volumes are by way of containing a selection of Lord Bristol’s 
letters. But the selecting has consisted in accepting 1372 and 
rejecting about 6; and even these 6 I now wish had been 
accepted too. I dare say it will be thought that many more 
might well have been rejected, because there was nothing in 
them ; but it seemed to me that there was something, however 
little, in them, so I included them. They had something for 
somebody at some time, if they had not something for every 
body at all times”. Words that should be echoed by every 
editor of old documents. 

The volume containing the Diary has also a series of extracts 
from the Earl’s book of expenses, and these latter include a 
number of references to purchases of chinaware. They do not 
specify whether of pottery or porcelain and are tantalisingly 
brief, but of sufficient interest to be reprinted here. 

On November Ist, 1688, John Hervey was married to 
Isabella, daughter of Sir Robert Carr, of Aswarby, Lincoln- 
shire, a girl of 18 who lived for only five years as a wife 
before dying in childbirth, Two years after this, in 1695, 
Hervey re-married. His second wife was Elizabeth, only 
daughter of Sir Thomas Felton, whose sister lived at Boxted, 
Suffolk. The second Mrs. Hervey was a considerable heiress 
and brought much property to the family, but “Aunt Hervey” 
(Elizabeth, widow of John Hervey who died in 1680) was 
owner of the house in St. James’s Square and the dilapidated 
house at Ickworth that passed to John on her death in 1700. 
A barony in 1703, was followed by an earldom 11 years later. 

Isabella shared the taste of the ladies of her day for china ; 
a taste commented on frequently in The Spectator at the time, 
and much later by Lord Macaulay who wrote in his History 
of satirists who “long continued to repeat, that a fine lady 
valued her mottled-green pottery quite as much as she valued 
her monkey, and much more than she valued her husband”. 
Elizabeth Hervey, however, does not seem to have shared this 
passion, for entries of purchases of china are few after 1695. 
It may be remarked that she gave birth to 17 children between 
the years 1696 and 1716. 

The revelant items are given here as printed by “S.H.A.H.” 
in 1894, but with the omission of the phrase “for dear wife” 
which follows each one, and “Paid then” which precedes 
many of them. 


“1689 Aprill 10 For a white Tea-pot & basin for 
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Isabella, wife of John Hervey, later first Earl of Bristol. 


11 To one Mrs. Sarah Terry for 
an other sett of old china 22 00 
13 To Medina y® Jew for a pair of 
old china rowl-waggons 7 10 6 
13 Paid more to him for a pair of 
china cupps and a little jarr 1 60 
14. To Mrs. Harrison for a china tea- 
pott bason 1 16 
April 30 An old china bottle & two china 
dishes 115 0 
June 13 To John Van Colina for a parcel 
of old china 3 26 
Dec. 29 Paid John Green y® potter for a 
pair of china jarrs 1 40 
1691 June 20 Paid Medina y® Jew for a Persian 
carpett (all of silk) to lay under 
a bed, and for an old china 
Rowlwaggin 22 guineys 
1692 Jan. 1 Paid Mrs. Harrison for 2 china 
rice potts £5 00 
Nov. 26 Paid Mrs. Harrison forachina-jarr 2 10 0 
26 Allowd dear wife for a parcel of 
china she bought 2 140 
1696 Jan. 11 Paid Calamar y® Dutchman in 
Green Street for a parcell of china 31 8 4 
1701 Jan. 13 Paid Mrs. Medina for china etc., 40 00 
1702 April 30 Paid Gumley for my bureau & 
some china ware 11 10 0 
Dec. 16 Paid Peter Gumley for China & 
Japan ware 29 0 0” 


In a contribution to The Transactions of the English 





dear wife £4 169 
June 12 Paid for two china basons : 2 
1690 Feb. 17 To Medina y® Jew for a Tea- 
table, & 2 pair of china cupps 10 0O 
27 For china cupps etc. 4100 
28 To the same woman, viz. Eliz: 
Genua, for 2 pair of basons 1120 
March 1 For a large china punch-bowl, 
with a large jarr & two whitecupps 3 5 0 
3 A sett of cupps & saucers 2 00 
4 Six other saucers 10 0 
5 To Mrs. Genua for two china 
beakers 2110 
5 2 great jarrs of china, & 2 other 
less, with one very little one, 
bought of Mrs. Devett 7 26 
8 To Medina y® Jew for a parcell of 
old china 21 00 
11 Mr. Green y® potter for a parcel 


of old china 





Ceramic Circle (Vol. 1, No. 3 (1935), page 37), Mr. Aubrey 
Toppin, M.V.O., F.S.A., Norroy and Ulster King of Arms, 
wrote of The China Trade and some London Chinamen, He 
mentions many London china dealers, but none of those with 
whom John Hervey had dealings. Peter Gumley, however, 
appears in the late Sir Ambrose Heal’s London Furniture 
Makers (1953), where it is recorded that his place of business 
was “The Cabinet”, near St. Clement’s Church in the Strand. 
It is suggested that he was the husband of Elizabeth 
Gumley, who was in business with their son, John. John not 
only made furniture, but had his own glass-house at Lambeth 
for the making of mirrors ; one of which, bearing the name 
“Gumley” in the border, is at Hampton Court Palace. Some 
further particulars of the Gumleys may be found in Georgian 
Cabinet-Makers, by Ralph Edwards and Margaret Jourdain, 
of which the third edition was published in 1955. 

GEOFFREY WILLS. 








ALFRED BrRoD GALLERY in Sackville Street, as a kind of 
hors d’ oeuvres to their usual Spring Exhibition of Old Masters 
are holding one of Old Master Drawings and include some 
drawings and water-colours by XI Xth century French artists. 
The most important work showing is a swift little study by 
Rembrandt of a Man seated listening to a Sermon in pen and 
bistre. It is only 33 by 2% inches, but is full of life in the 
master’s inimitable manner. A good Jan Brueghel Land- 
scape with Travellers ; a Hoogstraaten from the Lichtenstein 
Collection, Two Men at Table ; are also noteworthy among 
Dutch drawings. A_ spirited :Rowlandson water-colour, 
Jumping the Toll Gate also is outstanding ; and highly im- 
portant at the moment in view of the Tate Exhibition, a 
group of Figure Studies by Toulouse-Lautrec have all his 
brilliance. 


AGNEW’S Loan Exhibition of Rubens’s Oil Sketches, 
shown last year at the King’s Lynn Festival and functioning 
on this occasion to collect funds for that good cultural cause 
takes us right into the master’s studio. This is Rubens 
himself, his plans for pictures which all too often ultimately 
were completed largely by his assistants. The intimate size 
matches the spontaneity of the brushwork. The exhibition 
remains open until March 11th. 


MARLBOROUGH FINE ART have a very impressive exhibi- 
tion of XIXth and XXth Century Drawings and Water- 
colours and Sculpture. As we would expect in these galleries 
it is a roll call of resounding names: Degas, Cezanne, 
Gauguin, Van Gogh, Renoir, Picasso, Signac, Modligiani, 
Klee, Chagall, among them ; and a great number of Henry 
Moore drawings as well as nine of his sculptures. A Carved 
Barrel by Gauguin. and a decorated jar by him are pleasing 
novelties ; but the bronze Bust of Madame Emile modelled 
by him in 1890 shows upon what strong academic founda- 
tions his art was built. The sculpture extends from tradi- 
tionalism of Maillol and Georg Kolbe to Moore, Armitage 
and Lynn Chadwick, with the emphasis on Moore. 

Among the exhibits there is a delightful pastel, Plage a 
marée basse painted by Degas in 1869 ; three breezy land- 
scapes by Jongkind ; and a notable Cezanne, Moulin sur la 
















































































NEWS from London Galleries 





Riviere. A flaming Sunset marine by Boudin shows again 
how much he anticipated the Impressionist conception. 

Marlborough Fine Art’s next exhibition is to be of the 
work of Rebeyrolle. It will be good to see in London a 
collection of his paintings. 


THE LEFEVRE GALLERY have been holding the first Lon- 
don Exhibition of Charles Lapique, well known in Paris and 
in New York and clearly due for introduction on this scale 
over here. Gay and colourful, he proves a cheerful decorator. 
He tends to become two dimensional, perhaps because he 
often defines his forms by a continuous solid outline filled 
with bright primary colour. There is an echo of Dufy, 
though he is less sketchy, more restrained. The fact that he 
won the Prix Raoul Dufy at the Venice Biennale in 1953 
suggests this link. A pleasant but not, I would say, very 
profound painter. 

The March Exhibition at the Lefevre is to be London 
Paintings by Bernard Buffet, which are likely to be much 
more sombre. 


CHAPMAN GALLERY in King’s Road, Chelsea, are giving a 
first London showing throughout March, to the work of 
Mackay Moffat. His modernist manner verges on abstrac- 
tion ; but landscape is his starting point and such townscapes 
as the City of Hanover, which provides the theme for some 
of the pictures. One phase of his work has an oriental, far- 
Eastern feeling, a restraint in colour and decorativeness in 
form. 


KAPLAN GALLERY have been holding an exhibition of 
Recent Acquisitions which included some particularly fine 
paintings by Henri Martin whom this gallery did so much 
to introduce to us, and by such stalwarts of the second line 
of the Impressionists as Maufra, Lepine, and Lebourg, who 
had a splendid landscape with sunlit buildings along a river- 
side. A typical le Sidaner impression of lamplit streets in 
the dusk was also noteworthy. 


JoHN WHIBLEY GALLERY in George Street are holding 
during March the first exhibition of the work of Tania 
Gordon. Practically all the work showing consists of flower 
studies painted in a very bold style, with strong colour and 
a thick impasto which at times comes near to modelling in 
paint. This almost fierce attack borders on Expressionism 
which proves highly decorative. 


JOHN MANNING GALLERY are holding another exhibition 
of English Water-colours commencing on March 20th. There 
are in particular two early works: a fine Bonington, St.- 
Valery-sur-Somme of 1820 with the influence of Francia 
still upon it ; and Peter de Wint’s Grouse Shooting of 1814 
(as well as a rich late work by him The Farm Pond). A 
splendidly “weathery” David Cox, of a Mountain Shepherd 
belonging to 1854 ; Constable’s On the Dorset Coast which 
comes from the Constable family ; and George Chinnery’s 
Carrickfergus Castle which, of course, as an Irish subject is 
also an early piece. A group of nine water-colours by Shotter 
Boys gives an accent to the exhibition. 


APPLEBY BROTHERS are also holding a Water-colour show 
at their Ryder Street Gallery. This begins on the 14th of 
March, and Turner’s study, French Prizes being Brought into 
Plymouth, mentioned by Armstrong is outstanding. A Cot- 
man River Scene, several little Constable sketches, and an 
important large De Wint landscape, The Ford, demand 
especial mention in a wide selection. 


Saint Jean. By Schenck. Upper Grosvenor Galleries. 
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THE METAMORPHOSIS OF THE GODS 


Reviewed by VICTOR RIENAECKER 


The Metamorphosis of the Gods. By André Malraux. Translated by Stuart Gilbert. 
Secker and Warburg. £7 10s. Od. 


HERE can be no question that André Malraux is a serious 

thinker to be reckoned with seriously. But it is open 
to question whether he has really fully thought out his 
philosophy of art, or whether the puzzle is that he is too far 
ahead of his dull critics. It is not apparent whether he shares 
Jung’s and Kierkegaard’s deep suspicion of the aesthetic atti- 
tude, which they oppose to the religious attitude, or whether 
he is veering round to an altogether new religion. This is 
perhaps the real dilemma of our day. For it is being realised 
that the myths which inspired the arts of the past cannot be 
reanimated in the present ; “nor”, as Herbert Read has said, 
“can new myths be created by taking thought”; which means 
that “there can be no new mythology until there is a new 
iconography, a ritual precipitating new symbols”. 

It is clear that Malraux is possessed of the poet’s high 
imaginative insight ; but it is not at all certain whether he 
is a prophet proclaiming a new culture, or a poet chanting 
the lament of the old. The more thoughtful of his critics 
will certainly appreciate large parts of his message ; but, 
because his utterances are often obscure and scattered about 
with ambiguities, judgment of his central thought must be 
held in abeyance for the present. 

Malraux is not afraid to break new ground ; he is not 
afraid to denounce much that has long been upheld and 
regarded as sacrosanct in the field of art-criticism. It is 
a pity, therefore, that what he has to say is not always 
rendered in the English translation in the happiest linguistic 
style and idiom, and that his translator seems to have failed 
to do adequate justice to the original text. It is certainly 
true to say that the great art of the past evokes even for us 
today a world of living presences ; but it is not easy to guess 
what precisely is meant by the awkward sentence which 
affirms that “It was not thanks to some divine inspiration that 
Byzantine mosaicists imparted this same sense of presence 
to their churches ; however hard to follow is the evolution 
of Asiatic sculpture, its directive (like that of all great arts) 
was a supersession of the forms of nature” (p. 4). Again, 
what precisely are we to understand by the sentence referring 
to a Sphinx viewed “against the tides of the desert and the 
encroaching dusk”, which continues, “Now is the time when 
the oldest man-made forms give forth that silken susurration 
which is the desert’s answer to the immemorial obeisance of 
the East; the time when they reanimate the place where 
gods once spoke, repel the formless vastness and set the 
rhythm of the constellations, which seem to emerge from 
darkness only to gravitate around them” ? 

It would appear that Malraux’s central thought animating 
his interpretation of the story of art down the centuries from 
earliest times and of all climes until the contemporary scene 
stresses the difference between religious and secular art, be- 
tween art dedicated to Deity and art devoted to Man— 
between the art of idealism and that of realism, the art that 
evokes spiritual illumination and that which merely holds a 
mirror up to ordinary human life. 

The widest claim that can be made for Science is that it is 
the creation of Nature. The widest claim that can be made 
for Art is that it brings into existence an entirely autonomous 
world. This is the view expressed by Malraux in his earlier 








Andre Malraux. 


book Les Voix du Silence. But Herbert Read claims that “it 
extends the existing world, enlarges it with new facts, with 
elements that give continuity to the human experience.”’ A 
new philosophy of art holds that all the arts of Man, Oriental 
as well as Occidental, should be regarded as provisional stages 
in the development of the human spirit, of a consciousness of 
some special destiny for the race. The artist must therefore 
always create new symbols that will express the aspirations 
of today’s spiritual endeavour. 

Man has not made himself or the World: therefore he 
cannot even make its meaning. Its meaning “lies in the all- 
pervading Word of God, so that in and through the world of 
the senses this Word may be discerned. This world should 
therefore be seen as an allegory or sign of the reality—not of 
a world of ideas, but of God speaking and acting ; for “Every- 
thing is . . . the vehicle or vestige of his (God’s) influence in 
our flesh and blood, and of the commerce between the world 
above and the world below.””” 

It has been said that the true poet or prophet expresses 
more than he is aware of ; that he is the instrument of secret 
and unknown powers. Malraux may be such a man ; one who 
has the genius for making himself susceptible to all life, and 
for discovering greatness and harmony where no thought of 
greatness and harmony is suspected by ordinary people. 
Essentially, perhaps, he is a spiritual pioneer—one of those 
individuals who, once in a long while, dares to announce a 
new law that breaks through the hardened crust of ancient 
custom and convention ; a voice uttering certain elementary 
truths, which the old culture is almost stifling. On the other 
hand, we may be crediting him with purposes of which he 
himself is quite unconscious, and that he is simply content to 
step out fearlessly into the uncharted future. 

No praise can be too high for the abundance and the 
quality of the illustrations which, by the magic of artificial 
lighting, reveal much more detail than the unaided naked eye 
of the spectator can normally see. 

1 The Forms of Things Unknown, p. 29. 


* Hamann in a letter to Herder, 1 January, 1780, quoted by Ronald 
Gregor Smith in his book, J. G. Hamann. Collins. p. 87. 
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FRENCH MINIATURES FROM IL- 
LUMINATED MANUSCRIPTS. 
By JEAN PorcHerR. Translated by 
Julian Brown. Collins. 6 gns. 


MONSIEUR PORCHER, the keeper of manu- 

scripts in the Bibliothéque Nationale in 

Paris, is unquestionably the greatest living 
; authority on French illumination, For 
} many years he has been carrying out a 
; survey of illuminated books in French 

provincial libraries ; he has organised im- 
portant exhibitions of illuminated manu- 
: scripts in Paris and thus his knowledge 
of the material is unrivalled. He writes 
not only with authority, but his style is 
elegant and lucid and is admirably trans- 
lated into English by Professor Brown, 
himself an eminent specialist in the field 
of illumination and palaeography. 


The author has sketched in broad .out- 

line, the development of Romanesque and 

Gothic book illumination in France, a 

' task, strange to say, never undertaken 

before. The book is lavishly produced. 

It consists of some 75 pages of text with 

’ 90 black and white illustrations incor- 

porated into it, an invaluable bibliography, 
94 colour reproductions and an index. 


| The text is divided into two chapters, 
; the Romanesque and the Gothic, The 
first starts by discussing the sources of 
| French illumination. “French Romanesque 
! painting was the product of a variety of 
influences, ancient and contemporary 
alike, and it was to blend them together, 
and little by little to emancipate itself 
from them ; although full emancipation 
came only at the end of the Romanesque 
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in Art and Antiques 
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period” (p. 14). Mr. Porcher is the first 
French scholar who acknowledges fully 
the English contribution to French paint- 
ing. Fleury, Saint-Bertin and Arras were 
the chief centres where, during the late 
Xth and the first half of the XIth cen- 
turies, English artists were at work and 
the so-called Winchester style was adopted 
by local painters. After the Norman 
conquest of England “the two shores of 
the Channel formed a single (artistic) 
unit” (p. 19). The origins of book illu- 
mination in Normandy were due entirely 
to English inspiration, though soon new 
Stylistic features appeared there, which 
M. Porcher tentatively attributes to 
Burgundy. 

English elements are also found in the 
early XIIth century illuminations in Bur- 
gundy where they must have been due to 
Stephen Harding, a monk of Sherborne, 
who became abbot of Citeaux in 1109. 
A second wave of English influence ‘n 
Burgundy later in the century is seen 
in books associated with Pontigny, the 
Cistercian abbey which, in 1164, offered 
hospitality to the exiled Thomas Becket. 
At the beginning of the Gothic period, 
England again provided inspiration to 
France and the richly illustrated psalters 
of the Parisian school were based on 
English models (p. 47). 

With the advent of the high Gothic 
style, French painting not only emanci- 
pated itself from foreign influences but 
became the source of inspiration for the 
whole of Europe, and although this period 
has been more thoroughly studied by 
others than the Romanesque, Monsieur 


Porcher has much to say about it that is 
new and exciting. 


This book is a great credit to the 
author, the translator and the publishers. 
It is not often that a reviewer can so 
wholeheartedly recommend a book to both 
the specialist and the layman. 

GEORGE ZARNECKI. 


THE FOUR SEASONS OF ART. 
Editor, J. CapFryN-Roperts. Ariel 
Press. 35s. (De luxe edition, 63s.). 


A SPLENDIDLY produced picture-book of 
reproductions which will vividly revive 
the enthusiasm of all who love sporting 
prints. The term sporting here connects 
the four seasonal sports of Hunting, 
Fishing, Racing and Shooting and thus 
will secure the interest of all who are 
devotees of these aspects of English 
Country life. 


The superb reproductions include what 
are undoubtedly the most famous of those 
fascinating coloured aquatints which were 
the most popular in the early XIXth 
century, the masterpieces of Alkin, Pol- 
lard, F. G. Turner and J. Wells. They 
breathe the authentic spirit of rural sport 
in English art. There are plates from 
the noted Quorn series by Alkin and the 
ever favoured shooting scenes as well as 
the well known snow-scene “Snipe 
Shooting” by Wells. 


It is a rare selection, well produced, 
and the production in good typography 
makes it a most desirable purchase for 
lovers of out-door life. 

C. G. E. Bunt. 








Musical Boxes 


‘As Chief Restorer at the National Gallery, I enjoyed 
this book very much; it is written for a popular mar- 
ket, but it is also a sound text book. Frank Arnau has 
recorded with scholarly accuracy the most interest- 
ing accounts of forgery and forgers.’ 

ARTHUR W. LUCAS, SUNDAY TELEGRAPH 
18 colour reproductions, 80 in black and white 35s. 


JONATHAN CAPE 
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A History 
and an Appreciation 


JOHN E. T. CLARK 


The only book on the fascinating subject of musical 
boxes ever published in this country. Of special 
interest to all collectors, it will appeal also to 
others appreciative of beautiful craftsmanship and 
an art which is rare in this modern world. This 
third edition is much revised and contains up-to- 
date material on all aspects of the subject, from a 
complete list of makers to additional information on 
Musical Snuff-boxes, Musical Clocks, etc. Well 
illustrated, this volume is of unique value. 42s 


ALLEN & UNWIN 


40 Museum Street, London, W.C.1 

















FORTHCOMING SALES 


SOTHEBY’S. On Tuesday, March 7th, Dr. John Ainslie’s 
collection of Bow porcelain will be dispersed. The 186 lots 
include a number of important specimens that were included 
in the recent exhibition of Bow held at the British Museum. 
Dr. Ainslie illustrated some of his rare examples in an article 
in APOLLO in January, 1955. 

Two days later, on March 9th, important English and Con- 
tinental silver will be offered, including pieces widely divergent 
in both age and style: a James I silver-gilt bell salt, 1617; a 
George II beer jug, 1740 ; a George III coffee-pot by Hester 
Bateman ; a Louis XVI coffee-pot, Paris 1787; a pair of 
Louis XVI table candlesticks, Paris 1783; and an Empire 
silver-gilt tea and coffee service of seven pieces, Paris 1810. 

On Monday and Tuesday, March 13th and 14th, a large 
collection of Japanese colour prints sent from New York by 
Miss Hettie Rhoda Meade will be sold, together with a number 
of brush paintings, lacquer and metalwork, and some carved 
ivories, from other owners. 

English and Continental silver of the XVII and XVIIIth 
centuries, by order of the executors of the late Mrs. R. Makower, 
will be sold on Thursday, March 16th, and on the following day 
there will be a sale of important examples of majolica, works 
of art, tapestries, Chinese wallpaper, and French clocks and 





furniture. The latter includes pieces from the workshops of 
Jacob, Lacroix (R.V.L.C.), Migeon, Delanois, Schlichtig, 
Dusautoy, and Nicolas Petit. 

Monday, March 20th, will see the dispersal of the second 
part of the collection of glass paperweights formed by the 
late Colonel M. Robert Guggenheim, of Washington, D.C. It 
includes fine examples of Baccarat, Clichy and St. Louis, and 
some rare American pedestal and fruit weights. 

Impressionist and modern drawings and sculpture will be 
sold on Wednesday, March 22nd, the property of owners in 
New York City, Washington, D.C., Montreal, and elsewhere. 
They include two important works by Eugéne Delacroix, and 
others by Corot, Boudin, Van Gogh, Odilon Redon, Degas, 
Toulouse-Lautrec, Renoir, Dufy, Juan Gris, and Matisse, and 
sculpture by Degas, Dalou, Maillol, and Auguste Rodin. 

The fine collection of English XVIIIth century enamels 
formed by the late Gerald Mander will be dispersed on Monday, 
March 27th, and included in the sale will be objects of vertu, 
and some works of art by Carl Fabergé. On the same day, 
also, will be held a sale of Egyptian, Greek and Roman anti- 
quities including jewellery, pottery, bronzes and marbles. Among 
the latter, a Greco-Roman torso of Venus, of the Ist century 
B.C.—Ilst century A.D. 

CHRISTIE’S. On Monday, March 6th, there will be a 
sale of Chinese porcelain and enamels, Japanese ivories and 
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Les Galeries de Peinture a Paris 


Gallery 


Specialities 





BERGGRUEN & CIE 
70 RUE DE L'UNIVERSITE, 7°. 


BERRI LARDY & CIE 
4, RUE DES BEAUX-ARTS, 6° 


GALERIE JEANNE BUCHER 
53 RUE DE SEINE, PARIS 6° 


GALERIE DENISE RENE 
124 RUE DE LA BOETIE, 8° 


PAUL FACCHETTI 
17 RUE DE LILLE, 7° 


GALERIE FRICKER 
177 BOULEVARD HAUSSMANN, 8° 


GALERIE LACLOCHE 
8 PLACE VENDOME, PARIS 


GALERIE JACQUES MASSOL 
12, RUE DE LA BOETIE, 8 


ANDRE MAURICE 
140 BOULEVARD HAUSSMANN 


GALERIE NEUFVILLE 
10, RUE DES BEAUX ARTS, 6° 


GALERIE ROR VOLMAR 
75 RUE DU FAUBOURG ST. HONORE, 8° 


GALERIE ST-PLACIDE 
41, RUE ST-PLACIDE, 6°. 


STAND 207 
ALLEE 4, MARCHE PAUL BERT, SAINT OUEN 


GALERIE VENDOME 
12 RUE DE LA PAIX 


BAB 02.12 


ELY 20-57 


CAR 25-04 


ELY 27-20 


OPE 84-77 


VILLAND & GALANIS 
127 BOULEVARD HAUSSMANN, 8° 
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Klee, Picasso, Miro, Chagall 


Marcoussis - Vuillard - Charchoune - Delaunay - R. Dufy - Mouly 


Laloe - Bret - Bauchesne - Arditi - Montanier - Carletti 
MOSER. Permanently on Show : Vieira da Silva, Tobey, 
Bissiere, Hajdu, Stahly, Aguayo, Chelimsky, Fiorini, 
Mihailovitch, Byzantios, Louttre, Reichel, Nallard 


Arp, Drawings 1912—1959 
Reliefs, Sculptures, Tapestries 


Contemporary Paintings and Sculptures 


Gleizes, Gromaire, Herbin, Jawlensky, Dobashi, Duncan, 
Avray Wilson, etc. 


PETLEVSKI - Lauréat de la Bienale de Paris 1959 
Paintings, gouaches and drawings 
Permanently on Show : Banc - Cremonini - Lebenstein 


Andersen, Busse, Clerté, Cortot, Dmitrienko, Foujino, Gastaud, 
Germain, Lacasse, Lagage, Mannoni, Ravel, Key Sato, Zack 


Lucien Mainssieux, Asselin, Lemmen, Camoin 
Divisionnistes et Impressionnistes 


Kline, Gottlieb, Newman, Rothko, Parker, Noland, 
Louis, Joan Mitchell, Dubuffet, Arp, Giacometti 


Azéma-Billa - Maurice Buffet - Driés - Hambourg - Humblot 
Letellier - Raffy le Persan - Savreux - Oleg Suizer - Thiout 
Touchagues - Vertés 


Pressmane, J. J. Morvan, Simon-Auguste, 


Cathelin, J. M. Gobin, Forgas, etc. 


Saturday, Sunday, Monday 
Exhibition Francis Delaye—No conventional Pictures 


Charmy - Morére - Neillot - Neveur - Palue 
Parsus - Shart - Thiout 
et Pierre Dumont - Jean Puy - Marcel Roche 
Mathieu Verdilhan - Valtat - Vauthier 


Borés - Dayez - Chastel - Estéve - Gischia - Lagrange - Lapicque 
Lobo - Geer Van Velde 

















Gallery 


Register of London Picture Dealers 


Specialities 





APPLEBY BROTHERS 
10 RYDER STREET, ST. JAMES'S, LONDON, S.W.1. 


ALFRED BROD, LTD. 
36 SACKVILLE STREET, PICCADILLY, W.1 


DRIAN GALLERIES 


Paintings of all Schools—Speciality, Large Pictures 
Fine Paintings by the XVIIth Century Dutch Masters 


Modern Masters 


5 & 7 PORCHESTER PLACE, MARBLE ARCH, W.2 PADdington 9473 


DUITS LTD. 
6 DUKE STREET, ST. JAMES'S, S.W.| WHltehall 7440 


FINE ART SOCIETY LIMITED 
148 NEW BOND STREET, W. | 


NORBERT FISCHMAN GALLERY 
26 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. | 


FORES LTD. 


123 NEW BOND STREET, W.| MAYfair 5319 
FROST & REED, LTD. 

41 NEW BOND STREET, W.| 
GIMPEL FILS 

50 SOUTH MOLTON STREET, W.| Mayfair 3720 


CABLES GIMPELFILS LONDON 


GRABOWSKI GALLERY 
84 SLOANE AVENUE, CHELSEA, LONDON, S.W.3 


GROSVENOR GALLERY 


15 DAVIES ST.,W.1. Mayfair 2782; Hyde Park 3314 
CABLES SEVENARTZ LONDON 


WILLIAM HALLSBOROUGH LTD. 
20 PICCADILLY ARCADE, S.W.| 


THE HANOVER GALLERY 
32a ST. GEORGE STREET, HANOVER SQUARE, W. | 


THE ARTHUR JEFFRESS GALLERY 
28 DAVIES STREET, W.| 


KAPLAN GALLERY 
6 DUKE STREET, ST. JAMES'S, S.W.1. 


M. KNOEDLER & CO. LTD. 
34 ST. JAMES'S STREET, S.W.1.  TRAfalgar 1641-2 


Also at PARIS and NEW YORK 
PAUL LARSEN 
43 DUKE STREET, ST. JAMES'S, S.W.1 


THE LEFEVRE GALLERY 
30 BRUTON STREET, W.| 


LEGER GALLERIES 
13 OLD BOND STREET, W.| 


LEGGATT BROS. 
30 ST. JAMES'S STREET, S.W.| 


LEICESTER GALLERIES 
LEICESTER SQUARE, W.C.2 


G. M. LOTINGA LTD. 
9A NEW BOND STREET, W.| 


J. S. MAAS & CO. LTD. 
I5A CLIFFORD ST., NEW BOND ST., W.I. REG 2302 


JOHN MANNING 
71 NEW BOND STREET, W.| 


WHI 8665 


MAYfair 3952 


MAYfair 4629 





Finest examples of XVilth Century 
Dutch Masters 


Paintings and Water-colours of the XIXth and XXth centuries 
Specialists in Early English Water-colours 


Old Masters 


Old and Modern 
Sporting Paintings, Drawings and Prints 


Paintings by Old and Modern Masters 
Old Engravings and Modern Colour Prints 


Contemporary Paintings and Sculpture 


Exhibitions of Paintings and Water-colours 
by Contemporary Artists 


XXth Century Paintings, Drawings, Sculpture 
for Collectors and Museums 


Old Masters 


Paintings and Sculpture by European Masters 
of the XXth Century 


XIXth and XXth Century Paintings of Fantasy 
and Sentiment 


19th and 20th Century Paintings, Sculpture and 
Contemporary Art 


Important Old Master and Modern Paintings 
and Drawings 


Fine Paintings by Old Masters of all Schools 


XIXth and XXth Century French Paintings 


Old Masters of the English and Continental Schools, XIVth to 
XIXth Centuries, and Early English Water-colours 


English Paintings of the XVIIIth and XIXth Centuries 


Paintings, Sculptures and Drawings 
by XIXth and XXth Century Artists 


XIXth and XXth Century French Paintings 
Old and Modern Paintings, Water-colours and Drawings 
of XVIIth to XXth Centuries. 


Old and Modern Drawings of 
the English and Continental Schools 


(Continued on page 91) 





Oriental works of art, and two days later, on Wednesday, 
March 8th, a sale of Egyptian, Roman, Far Eastern, and South 
American antiquities. 

Modern paintings, drawings, prints and bronzes will be sold 
on Friday, March 10th, and these include works by Epstein, 
Brangwyn, Sickert, Annigoni, Munnings, and others, A col- 
lection of XVIIIth and XIXth century drawings, the property 
of Canon Francis H. D. Smythe, will be offered on Monday, 
March 13th. 

English and Continental silver on Wednesday, March 15th, 
and English gold coins on Tuesday, March 21st, are followed 
on Thursday, the 23rd, by a sale at 9 p.m. in the evening, of 
modern pictures, drawings and sculpture, on behalf of the 
Aldeburgh Festival. This includes works by Barbara Hep- 
worth, Henry Moore, Gustav Mahler, Gustav Holst, and 
Benjamin Britten. 

An important sale of paintings and drawings by Old Masters 
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takes place on Friday, March 22nd. It includes works by 
Boucher, Rubens, van Dyck, Fragonard, Gainsborough, Stubbs 
and Reynolds. 

A collection of Bristol pottery and porcelain, property of the 
late J. Arnold Lambert, will be included in a sale of ceramics 
and glass to be held on Monday, March 27th, and on the day 
following is a sale of objects of vertu, icons, and works of art 
by Carl Fabergé. 

BONHAM’S, Montpelier Street, S.W.7. On Thursday, 
March 23rd, there will be a sale of antique English and Con- 
tinental furniture, as well as a sale of old and modern pictures. 

DRUCE’S, Baker Street, W.1. Sales of carpets and rugs 
will take place on Fridays, March 3rd, 17th and 3lst. A 
furniture sale on Friday, March 24th, will include a fine Chip- 
pendale bureau-bookcase and some Georgian bureaus, as well as 
a number of good quality English and Continental pieces, and 
some silver. 





SALE ROOM PRICES 


S these lines are written the 6 o’clock news announces that 
it is the warmest February day of this century, that the 
temperature reached 65° in London, and that coast dwellers 
bathed in sea and sun. There was, in fact, every inducement to 
turn from man-made works of art and enjoy those of Mother 
Nature, but it takes more than an out of season “heat-wave” 
to empty the auction-rooms, and everything proceeded normally 
in town and country. Outstandirgly newsworthy prices have 
not yet appeared this year, a little early for them, but anything 
really good that has been offered has not failed to fetch all it 
is worth—and perhaps, in some instances, a little more. Auc- 
tioneers and owners are never dissatisfied with this state of 
affairs, and collectors and dealers are probably used to it by 
now. 


RUGS AND CARPETS 


SOTHEBY’S. A Tabriz carpet with coloured medallions 
on a wine-red ground within numerous borders, 15 ft. 7 in. by 
11 ft. 9 in., £440—a Kelim carpet with giant skeleton flower- 
heads on an apricot coloured ground, 17 ft. 2 in. by 12 ft., £380 
—a pair of Nahim rugs with blue and red medallions on a 
cream ground, each 7 ft. by 4 ft. 8 in., £300—a Sparta large 
rug patterned in pink and dark blue on a white ground, 9 ft. 
5 in. by 5 ft. 10 in., £210—an Agra carpet with coloured 
flowers on a moss-green ground within borders, 13 ft. 8 in. by 
10 ft. 9 in., £350—a Hereke silk hunting rug patterned on 
a russet ground and partly woven in gold thread, 5 ft. 7 in. 
by 4 ft. 1 in., £460—a Kirman carpet with a white field and 
multi-coloured floral medallion, 12 ft, 6 in. by 9 ft. 10 in., £200 
—a Tabriz carpet with a rich red field and multi-coloured floral 
pattern with a central medallion, 18 ft. 5 in. by 12 ft. 9 in., 
£340—a Teheran carpet patterned with floral borders and a 
central medallion in an ivory field, about 12 ft. 2 in. by 8 ft. 
6 in., £500—a Kirman carpet patterned with flowering branches 
and a central ivory medallion on a wine red field, 20 ft. 6 in. 
by 14 ft., £420—a pair of Chinese runners patterned with floral 
medallions on dark blue fields within trellised flowerhead and 
fret borders, each 12 ft. 11 in. by 4 ft. 4 in., £330—a Savonnerie 
carpet patterned with roses and other flowers on a beige field, 
11 ft. 10 in. by 10 ft. 11 in., £320—a Kashan rug with pale 
yellow field and multi-coloured pattern of flowers, 6 ft. 7 in. 
by 4 ft. 4 in., £300—an Indo-Persian hunting carpet with dark 
blue field and a pattern of tigers and leopards pursuing deer, 
18 ft. 2 in. by 12 ft. 11 in., £260—a Sparta carpet with floral 
pattern on a plum-red field, 24 ft. 4 in. by 14 ft. 3 in., £150— 
a Karabagh rug with white medallions on a dark blue ground, 
10 ft. 5 in. by 5 ft. 2 in., £75—a Kashan silk prayer rug woven 
with a floral trellis on a mushroom coloured field within 
borders, 5 ft. 2 in. by 3 ft. 6 in., £180—a Khorassan carpet 
with a multi-coloured pattern on a blue-black field, 19 ft. 1 in. 
by 16 ft. 10 in., £170—a pair of Kirman prayer rugs, patterned 
with coloured vases and branches of flowers on cream fields, 
each 7 ft. 2 in. by 4 ft. 7 in., £120—a Tabriz carpet woven 
with flowering branches in colours on a pale beige field, 13 ft. 
5 in. by 10 ft. 3 in. (the borders cut), £165—a Feraghan corri- 
dor carpet patterned in red, dark blue, white and pink on a 
blue field, 16 ft. 10 in. by 6 ft. 6 in., £90—a Chinese carpet 
woven with circular lotus medallions on a trellised gold field 
within fret and floral borders, 19 ft. 1 in. by 12 ft. 10 in., 


£900—an Amritsar carpet woven in a pattern of floral groups 
within borders on a white field, 34 ft. 9 in. by 14 ft. 9 in., £460 
—a Kashan carpet with flowering branches and urns on an 
ivory field within coloured borders, 19 ft. 1 in. by 7 ft. 11 in., 
£260—a Teheran carpet with flowering vases in colours within 
lotus and carnation borders, 10 ft, 5 in., by 6 ft. 9 in., £230. 


CHRISTIE’S. A Kirman carpet woven with flowering trees 
on a white ground within coloured borders, 14 ft. 7 in. by 
9 ft. 5 in., 370 gns——a Kirman rug with flowers, trees and 
birds in colours on a buff ground within a blue border, 6 ft. 
7 in. by 4 ft. 4 in., 110 gns.—a Caucasian runner rug patterned 
with geometrical panels and medallions on a blue ground, 
10 ft. 5 in. by 4 ft., 82 gns——a Kirman carpet woven with 
floral patterns on blue and red grounds, 15 ft. 8 in. by 11 ft. 
3 in., 90 gns.—a Tabriz carpet with floral palmettes and stems 
on a cream ground within a pink border, 11 ft. 8 in. by 7 ft. 
8 in., 115 gns.—a pair of Tabriz rugs with central floral panels 
on blue and red fields, each 6 ft. 6 in. by 4 ft. 5 in., 85 gns.— 
a Ferraghan carpet woven with floral medallions on a blue 
ground within borders, 17 ft. 6 in. by 11 ft. 5 in., 180 gns.— 
A Caucasian rug woven with geometrial patterns on a red and 
white ground within a red border, 6 ft. 11 in. by 5 ft., 70 gns. 
—a Persian rug with three diamond-shaped floral panels in 
colours on a blue ground with red surround within a patterned 
border, 8 ft. by 3 ft. 10 in., 62 gns. 

PHILLIPS, SON & NEALE’S. A Samarkand runner 
patterned with blue and gold medallions on an aubergine 
ground, 18 ft. 1 in, by 2 ft. 8 in., £115—Another, with three 
blue and gold medallions on a scarlet ground, 10 ft. 4 in. by 
5 ft. 1 in., £140—a Chinese carpet embossed with flowering 
branches on an emerald green field within a mushroom coloured 
border, 12 ft. by 9 ft., £105—a Chinese carpet woven on a terra 
cotta field within bamboo and floral borders, 11 ft. 10 in. by 
10 ft. 3 in., £150—a Bokhara carpet with rows of elephant- 
foot medallions within a closely figured border, 12 ft. 10 in. 
by 7 ft., £210—a Khorassan carpet patterned in an all-over 
design of flowers and foliage on a dark blue field within coloured 
borders, 17 ft. 6 in. by 10 ft. 8 in., £430—a Kirman silk rug 
woven with a Tree of Life design on an ivory coloured ground 
within coloured borders, 6 ft. 10 in. by 4 ft. 4 in., £225—a 
Kirman carpet patterned with trees and flowering branches on 
a pale beige ground with a blue diamond-shaped central 
medallion, 13 ft. by 8 ft., £195—a Persian carpet with foliage 
and flowers on a dark blue ground within multiple borders, 
21 ft. 9 in. by 13 ft. 3 in., £150. 

BONHAM’S. A Chinese washed carpet, 18 ft. by 11 ft. 
9 in., 240 gns. 

KNIGHT, FRANK AND RUTLEY’S. A Meshed carpet 
patterned with a blue medallion on a dark red ground, 13 ft. 
9 in. by 10 ft. 5 in., £125. 

DRUCE’S. A Chinese washed carpet woven in colours on 
an old gold ground, 12 ft. by 9 ft., 140 gns.—a Kashan carpet 
patterned on a red ground, 11 ft. 10 in. by 8 ft. 6 in., 130 gns. 
—a Bokhara silk rug patterned on a red ground, 6 ft. 6 in. by 
4 ft. 1 in. 57 gns.—a Chinese washed carpet patterned in 
colours on a silver ground, 13 ft. by 10 ft., 182 gns—a 
Khorassan carpet woven with a rust-coloured ground, 18 ft. 
by 13 ft. 6 in., 130 gns——a Kashan carpet patterned on a red 
ground, 16 ft. by 12 ft., 230 gns.—a Chinese washed carpet 
embossed with designs on a green ground, 13 ft. by 10 ft., 


(Continued on page 92) 
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Gallery 


Register of London Picture Dealers — continued 


Specialities 








MARLBOROUGH FINE ART LTD. 
39 OLD BOND STREET, W.| HYDe Park 6195-6 


CABLES BONDARTO 


McROBERTS & TUNNARD LTD. 
34 CURZON STREET, W.I. GRO. 381! 


JOHN MITCHELL & SON 
8 NEW BOND STREET, W.1. 


NEW LONDON GALLERY 


17-18 OLD BOND STREET, W.1. GROsvenor 6755 
CABLES BONDARTO 


NEW VISION CENTRE GALLERY 
4 SEYMOUR PLACE, MARBLE ARCH, W.| 


OBELISK GALLERY 
15 CRAWFORD ST., LONDON, W.!. Hunter 9821 


O'HANA GALLERY 
13 CARLOS PLACE, GROSVENOR SQUARE, W.| 


THE PARKER GALLERY 
2 ALBEMARLE STREET, W.| 


PORTAL GALLERY 
16a GRAFTON ST., BOND ST., W.I. | HYD. 0706 


THE PULITZER GALLERY 
5 KENSINGTON HIGH STREET, W.8 — WEStern 2647 


REDFERN GALLERY 
20 CORK STREET, BURLINGTON GARDENS, W.| 


ROLAND, BROWSE & DELBANCO 
19 CORK STREET, W.| 


THE SAVAGE GALLERY 
65 OLD BROMPTON RD., S.W.7. _—_—KENsington 7495 


EDWARD SPEELMAN LTD. 


HYDe Park 7567 


French Impressionists and Important XXth Century Paintings 
Finest Old Masters 


XIXth and XXth Century Paintings, Drawings and Sculpture 


Old Master Paintings 


Contemporary Paintings and Sculpture 


Contemporary Paintings and Sculptures 
Modern Paintings, Modern Sculpture, 
Ancient Sculpture. 


March 15—April | Paintings by Staprans 
19th and 20th Century Paintings and Sculpture 


Marine, Military, Sporting and Topographical Paintings and 


Prints ; Old Maps, Ship Models, Weapons and Curios 


Modern, Primitive, Romantic and Surrealist Paintings 


Exhibition of Paintings and Watercolours by 
English and Continental Masters 


Contemporary English and French Paintings 


French Paintings & Drawings of the XIXth & XXth Centuries 


Old Masters and Contemporary Art 


Contemporary English and French Paintings 
and Lithographs 


Old Master Paintings 


EMPIRE HOUSE, 175 PICCADILLY, W.1 HYDe Park 0657 . 


ARTHUR TOOTH & SONS 
31 BRUTON STREET, W.| 


WADDINGTON GALLERIES 
2 CORK STREET, LONDON, W.| 


JOHN WHIBLEY GALLERY 
60 GEORGE ST., BAKER STREET, W.1  Welbeck 565! 


WILDENSTEIN & CO., LTD. 
147 NEW BOND STREET, W.| 


WOODSTOCK GALLERY 
16 WOODSTOCK STREET, W.| 


REGent 1719 


MAYfair 4419 


Old and Modern Pictures of International Value for 
Private Collectors and Public Galleries 


Specialises in Contemporary British Paintings, Drawings 
and Sculpture 


Modern Paintings and Sculptures 


Paintings, Drawings, Sculpture 
by the Finest Masters 


Contemporary Sculptures and Paintings 





Register of New York Galleries 


Gallery 


Specialities 





HIRSCHL & ADLER GALLERIES 
21 EAST 67th STREET, NEW YORK 21, N.Y. 


HENRY JORDAN GALLERIES 
807 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK 21, N.Y. 


NEWHOUSE GALLERIES 
15 EAST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 22, N.Y. 


Fine Paintings of all Schools. 


Fine Paintings. 


Fine Paintings. Old Masters through and 
including XVIllth Century 

















301 gns.—a Chinese washed carpet patterned on a beige ground, 
15 ft. by 12 ft., £336.10—a Chinese washed carpet patterned 
on a rose-coloured ground, 15 ft. by 12 ft, 290 gns.—a 
Kashan carpet woven in colours on a red ground, 17 ft. 9 in. 
by 10 ft. 9 in., 210 gns.—a Chinese washed carpet embossed 
with floral patterns on a golden beige ground, 22 ft. 6 in. by 
12 ft. 3 in., 490 gns.—a Tabriz carpet woven with a central 
medallion on a red ground, 20 ft. by 12 ft., 185 gns.—a 
Shirvan rug woven on a pale blue ground, 11 ft. 6 in. by 8 ft. 
6 in., 160 gns. 


PARKE-BERNET GALLERIES, NEW YORK. A Savon- 
nerie carpet woven with a pattern of flowers and leaves on a 
téte de négre ground within a border of similar design, 23 ft. 
by 16 ft. 6 in., $3,250 (about £1,150). 


ENGLISH FURNITURE 


SOTHEBY’S. A Stuart cabinet lacquered in gold and 
colours on a vermillion ground, on a carved and gilt wood 
stand, 50 in. wide, £740—a George I mahogany chest fitted 
with four drawers and supported on bracket feet, 25 in. wide, 
£360—a Sheraton two-pedestal dining-table with “D”-shaped 
ends and brass-capped feet, £340—a Georgian mahogany wine 
table with pie-crust moulded top and carved tripod base, £270 
—a North Country mahogany chest of drawers with columns 
at the corners topped with Corinthian capitals and supported 
on carved ogee feet, 35 in. wide, £250—a Queen Anne walnut 
upright chest of seven drawers, 31 in. wide, £540—a George I 
walnut bachelor’s chest, 29 in. wide, £580—Another, of con- 
ventional pattern but with dummy drawer-fronts at one side, 
31 in. wide, £480—a Queen Anne walnut bureau-cabinet, the 
upper part with mirror doors enclosing numbered and lettered 
small drawers, the sloping front with a writing space, and the 
upper of three drawers in the base fitted with a falling front 
and also for writing, 36 in. wide, £340—a pair of Regency 
window seats of mahogany with ebonised bands, 40 in. wide, 
£240—a William and Mary bureau-bookcase veneered with 
burr walnut, the upper part with shelves and small drawers 
enclosed by doors fitted with bevelled mirrors engraved with 
stars, 39 in. wide, £320—a late XVIIIth century satinwood 
toilet-table with serpentine front and tapered turned supports, 
the lifting top enclosing a mirror and boxes, 42 in. wide, £420 
—a Sheraton satinwood writing table fitted with a portable 
bookshelf with a carrying handle and three drawers, and sup- 
ported on tapered legs, 21 in. wide, £220—a Hepplewhite 
mahogany secretaire-bookcase with glazed upper part and with 
the writing space enclosed by a falling front, 41 in. wide, £190 
—a set of four George I padoukwood chairs, including an arm- 
chair with curved arms ending in eagles’-heads, the toprails 
carved with shells and the seats covered in floral needlework, 
£620—a Regency settee simulating bamboo and with caned 
seat and back, 81 in. wide, £140—a late XVIIIth century 
inlaid mahogany Pembroke table with an oval top and tapering 
legs, 29 in. wide, £160. 


CHRISTIE’S. A pair of Hepplewhite card-tables inlaid 
with floral and other marquetry on a harewood ground, and 
with carved knees to the moulded cabriole legs with French 
scroll feet, 364 in. wide, 1,550 gns.—a pair of Hepplewhite 
painted window seats with carved ornament and cabriole sup- 
ports, 484 in. wide, 1,050 gns.—a set of twelve Regency beech- 
wood chairs with sabre supports and leather-covered seats, 
250 gns.—a Georgian mahogany two-pedestal dining-table with 
“D”-shaped ends and reeded border, 180 gns.—a William and 
Mary walnut settee on cabriole legs with club feet united by 
curved stretchers, 64 in. wide, 240 gns.—a mid-X VIIIth century 
mahogany Master’s armchair, the curved arms ending in 
hounds’ heads, reputed to be the Master’s chair of the Douglas 
Hunt, Isle of Man, 400 gns.—an Adam mahogany side table 
with shaped top and carved frieze, supported on fluted, carved 
and tapered legs, 41 in. wide, 450 gns. 


PHILLIPS, SON AND NEALE’S. A Georgian mahogany 
secretaire bookcase, 35 in, wide, £130—an XVIIIth century 
inlaid mahogany sideboard supported on six tapered legs, 47 in. 
wide, £200—a Regency ormolu-mounted rosewood work table 
on lyre-shaped end supports with undertier and splayed feet, 
28 in. wide, £140—a Chippendale mahogany serpentine-fronted 
commode with carved canted corners, 51 in. wide, £760—a 
Sheraton kidney-shaped table inlaid with marquetry on a 
ground of amboynawood, 40 in. wide, £700—a Sheraton 
inlaid satinwood sideboard, 43 in. wide, £165—a Queen Anne 
walnut kneehole writing table, fitted with drawers and on 
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bracket feet, 30 in. wide, £210—a Queen Anne walnut bureau 
with fall flap and four long drawers, raised on cabriole legs, 
24 in. wide, £950. 


BONHAM’S. A Regency inlaid walnut serpentine-fronted 
writing table, 25 in. wide, 290 gns.—a late XVIIIth century 
decorated work table with needlework top, 230 gns.—two 
XVIIIth century armchairs, 68 gns.—a brass-banded maple- 
wood Military chest fitted with a secretaire, 88 gns. 


KNIGHT, FRANK AND RUTLEY’S, at Nethercourt, 
Christchurch Road, Bournemouth. A William and Mary 
walnut card table, with side drawers and candle slides, on a 
gate-leg frame with turned supports, 33 in. wide, £180—a late 
XVIIIth century mahogany four-poster bedstead, with carved 
and fluted columns and fretted and carved cornice, 5 ft. wide, 
£150—a Georgian mahogany kneehole writing desk, 32 in. 
wide, £100—a George I walnut bureau with sloping front and 
four long drawers, 35 in. wide, £115. 


DRUCE’S. An XVIIIth century mahogany bureau book- 
case, the upper part with glazed doors and the sloping front 
enclosing a fitted writing space, 40 in. wide, £88—a Regency 
style mahogany dining-room suite, comprising eight lyre-back 
chairs, a two-pedestal dining table, and a serpentine-fronted 
sideboard, £250. 


ROWLAND GORRINGE & CO., Lewes, Sussex. A Hep- 
plewhite mahogany Pembroke table, £150—a pair of console 
tables carved in the style of William Kent, £210—a Hepplewhite 
settee with carved ebonised frame, £145—a mahogany three- 
pedestal dining table £95. 


HENRY SPENCER AND SONS, Retford, Notts, at High- 
field House, Gainsborough, Lincolnshire. A Sheraton style 
inlaid mahogany sideboard on fluted and tapered supports, 
6 ft. wide, £90—a Hepplewhite mahogany love seat with out- 
curved arms and tapered fluted legs, £80—an XVIIIth century 
mahogany night-commode with pewter bowl, £76—a_ late 
XVIIIth century washstand, the folding top flaps enclosing an 
Ironstone basin and ewer, 34 in. wide, £52. 


FOREIGN FURNITURE 

SOTHEBY’S. An Italian cream lacquered bureau cabinet 
painted with Chinoiseries in colours, 36 in. wide, £500—a 
XVIth century Flemish oak armoire with three carved doors, 
65 in. wide, £105—a pair of late XVIIIth century Dutch arm- 
chairs with shaped and carved frames and tapering fluted legs, 
£80—-an Austrian mahogany commode with ormolu mounts, 
in the Louis XVI taste, £210— a Japanese lacquer cabinet 
decorated in_ gold on a black ground, 43 in. wide, £110. 


CHRISTIE’S. A Dutch mahogany wash-stand and com- 
mode, the interior fitted with shelves and a pewter oval bowl, 
41 in. wide, 65 gns.—a Dutch walnut chest of bombé form 
fitted with four long drawers, 353 in. wide, 105 gns.—a Flemish 
ebonised cabinet with panels painted in oil-colours in the 
manner of Paul Brill, 324 in. wide, 230 gns.—a Chinese eight- 
fold Coromandel lacquer screen, 6 ft. 3 in. high, 210 gns.— 
a Louis XVI winged bergére armchair, painted white and carved 
with riband ornament and foliage, 100 gns. 


PHILLIPS, SON AND NEALE’S. A Louis XV commode 
fitted with two long and two short drawers with ormolu 
mounts and a rouge marble top, signed E, DOIRAT, 52 in. 
wide, £1,500—a set of three armchairs in the XVIIIth century 
Italian manner with carved and pierced splat backs and cabriole 
legs, £200—a Dutch floral marquetry display cabinet, the upper 
part with glazed doors and the lower fitted with drawers, 75 
in. wide, £175. 

BONHAM’S. A Dutch inlaid walnut longcase clock, the 
movement by Bernard Scalee, Amsterdam, 106 gns. 


DRUCE’S, A two-drawer kingwood and rosewood commode 
in the Louis XV style, 42 in. wide, £195. 


ROWLAND GORRINGE & CO., Lewes, Sussex. An 
XVIIIth century Dutch bureau, £80—a similar cabinet, £140. 

PARKE-BERNET GALLERIES, New York. A pair of 
French Régence carved and gilt fauteuils covered in silk 
brocade, $5,400 (about £1,900)—two pairs of French Régence 
carved and gilded fauteuils of similar pattern to the preceding 
pair, $7,600 (about £2,700)—a Louis XV carved and gilt 
Canapé a Corbeille, covered in green silk damask, 78 in. wide, 
$2,000 (about £700)—a Louis XV serpentine-fronted giltwood 
console table, carved with shells and rococo ornament and with 
a Ste. Anne marble top, 554 in. wide, $1,500 (about £530). 
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Telegraphic address: 


Size 4 ft. 8 ins. by 4 ft. 
Member of the British Antique Dealers’ Association 


Magnificent Antique Cabistan Prayer Rug from the Caucasus. 
112 & 168 BROMPTON RD., LONDON, s.w.3 
Telephone: KENsington 9878, 9774 and 1917 (for 112) 
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REDFERN GALLERY 


20 Cork Street, Burlington Gardens, London, W.| 





RECENT WORKS BY 


DOBASHI 


March 7th — 3lst, 196I 


PARIS REPRESENTATIVE: GALERIE FRICKER, 177, BOULEVARD HAUSSMANN, PARIS 8° 








